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Do You Believe In Santa Claus ? 


Then, of course, you think that the economic machine 
will not run over you, but will detour just because you are 
a teacher. That being the case, there is no reason what- 
ever why you should join your Organization and do your 
part toward defending the welfare of the rest of the 
teaching body. 


Monthly Bulletin, Chicago Local 2 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
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Duplicator Compound. . . 


Simply melt and pour into tray, and you 
have a most efficient device enabling you 
to make up to 50 copies. 

24 Ib. tin 
. ibe OR Ck ee 


I iliac ta Rass st ial ly 65 
(All postpaid ) 


Dialogues, Plays; Entertainment 
in great variety. 


See My Catalogue No. 18 


For full description of these and many 
other lines of great interest to Teach- 
ers and Trustees. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


ALBERTA’S LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 
112 8th Avenue W. 


Higher Qualifications 


The ambitious teacher today has many 

opportunities to improve his or her acad- 

emic standing. Courses leading 

to the degree of Bachelor of 

Arts are offered through the 

Department of Extension of 

Queen’s University and in the 

ty F: regular sessions of the Sum- 
mer School. 

The experience of over half a century in 
conducting extramural studies enables 
Queen’s University to offer a very great 
peer? to those seeking a cultural educa- 
ion. 


Besides a more profitable holiday can- 
not be spent anywhere than attending the 
seven weeks’ session of Queen’s Summer 
School at Kingston. 


For information write to the 
Director, Department of Extension 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


BIRTH-MONTH 
RINGS 


The current vogue for little finger 
offers a happy opportunity for a doubly 
thoughtful gift. As the Gem for her ring 
choose the stone tradition has allotted as 
her Birth-month talisman. 


January—Garnet July—Ruby 
February—Amethyst August—-Sardonyx 
March—Bloodstone September-—Sapphire 
April—Diamond October—Opal 
May—Emerald November—Topaz 
June—Agate or Pearl December—Turquoise 


THE AMETHYST 
February Birth Stone 


The Romans held that Birthstones had a 
peculiar power, especially in warding off 
disease and danger. To this belief the 
modern custom of Birthstone Jewellery 
owes its origin, and as a gift, has a novel 
and personal touch. 


Catalogue upon request 


Henry Birks & Sons Limited 


814 8th Ave. West 


CLEANLINESS... 


We invite a public inspection of 
our modern sanitary methods. 
UNION are pure products—Safe- 
guarded from pasture to palate. 


There is a difference in milk 


UNION MILK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Phone M4686 Calgary, Alberta 
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GRAMMAR 


Wm. Cameron, M.A. 


In a former article, an attempt was made to 
demonstrate that a sentence functioned not only 
as a thought symbol but also as a means of thought 
transmission. While forced to take cognizance 
of the former material, already existing in the 
form of names, grammar is dominantly concerned 
with the latter. ‘Its particular field is limited to 
a study of sentence construction as a means of 
conveying ideas. For this purpose Grammar takes 
the orderly word arrangement utilized in speech 
at a particular time, finds out how words are re- 
lated, and formulates for that period the laws of 
their relationships. That is all. Comparative 
study of grammar at different periods indicates 
the line of language development. Grammar is 
not static nor should it out of itself attempt to 
make or fix arbitrary regulations. 

Language does not depend on grammar for its 
existence and growth but, conversely, grammar 
is an exposition of the most developed methods 
used by language in communicating thought. Its 
province does not include a determination of the 
quantitative and qualitative content of names, 
knowledge of which has already been acquired as 
an antecedent to grammatical study. It has noth- 
ing to do with physical existence. Nor does mod- 
ern grammar deal with antiquated methods. As 
forms of speech within a language continually 
change, grammar must do likewise. Being a part 
of language, it accompanies language in its for- 
ward march and reflects its varied multiformity. 

It is not the function of grammar to retard 
structural development by confining speech in fet- 
ters to impede free movement but to foster devel- 
opment by clearly indicating the direction of 
growth, how and why necessary improvements 
have taken place. As things are, a static tail 
tries to wag its dog. Grammar unnaturally en- 
deavors to perpetuate past modes and to make 
conform to ancient standards the practice of a still 
growing and developing institution. 

Take for instance as typical of its decelerating 
activity a question frequently given in examina- 
tions, ‘Who, did you say, Brutus addressed ?” Cor- 
rect if necessary. ‘“‘Whom” is supposed to be the 
correct form. But “who” in similar construction 
is used frequently by the best authors. Why 
should it not be correct? Simply because a grand- 
motherly body of pinheads who have not an orig- 
inal or progressive idea among them, have decided 
that grammatically, in this instance, ‘who’ is 
wrong because the old Latin Accusative generally 
ended in “m”. Grammar cannot say that “who” 
is right or wrong. It can only point to its frequent 
use. 

The function of a sentence is to transmit thought 


THE NOUN 


Calgary, Alberta 


and the clarity or haziness of the transference a- 
lone determines the correctness or otherwise of 
communicating factors. Ask yourself some 
simple questions. Does “who” prevent the crea- 
tion of an image similar to the original? Would 
“whom” make the image clearer, more definite? 
Not a particle. If thought communication has not 
been impeded, “‘who” is correct, although this 
does not imply that “‘whom”’ is incorrect but only 
an alternative form of the word. Does not the 
common and continued use of “‘who”’ indicate that 
economy of sound determines choice of form and 
not obsolescent Accusative and Nominative cases 
of which language is ridding itself as rapidly as 
possible? It lies outside the scope of grammar 
to insist on ancient usage and call any modern 
deviation wrong. Only pedantic and short-sight- 
ed grammarians do that. They elevate their spec- 
ial mode of expression on a pedestal as an example 
for all to follow. 

Grammar, on the contrary points to modern 
change. If change brings about better means of 
thought transmission, its adoption becomes general 
grammarians being ruthlessly brushed aside. 
Things certainly become alarming when a few 
academical panjandrum, clothed in a little brief 
authority but possessing as little grammatical sense 
as a bumble bee, are allowed to ask such fool ex- 
amination questions and then measure the intelli- 
gence of pupils by the correctness (?) of their 
answers. 

“Ontario High School Grammar”, some exclaim 
in horror. Simultaneously others become iconoc- 
lasts. One can with safety speculate that any 
grammatical treatise coming West from that self- 
centered Province is out of date. None other 
would be allowed to exist. Why, in that “Village 
Pump” district, the cultured wealthy threaten 
dismissal to progressive College Professors and, 
backed up by their press, club citizens on the head 
to drive out new ideas; then incarcerate victims 
in lonely cells to meditate over their sinful con- 
duct and the nature of legal justice that sent them 
there. Ontario training teaches that new thought 
must be combatted not by reasonable argument 
but by physical force, the way of the cave man. 
Perhaps this is the New Era in Education Dr. 
Kerby recently referred to. Forewarned is fore- 
armed—but to continue. 

A noun is the name of anything—person, place, 
orthing. How beautifully simple and-comprehen- 
sive! The sum total of anything is everything: 
Everything isanoun. Sogrammarsays. Butno! 
There is a nigger in the wood-pile. Some things 
are prepositions, some adverbs. If too, there is a 
name, surely something exists to be named. What 
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Probably in 
times of stress it may serve as ballast to prevent 
the grammatical bandstand from overturning. 
But this is conjecture, only possible when one is 
unable to read the vacancy between the lines. 
Without the deadweight, a noun is a name and a 


then is the use of “of anything’? 


name is a noun. No argument about it, children, 
grammar says so clearly. Name is a definition 
of noun just as donkey is another word for ass. 
Of course there is no* definition only a verbal 
gloze but grammar says there is, and your I.Q. 
will suffer if you fail to memorize it. What can 
a poor teacher do in face of such stupendous wis- 
dom? The “definition” may be redundant and 
indefinite and meaningless and mysterious; but 
for these very reasons you must understand it. 
Besides, the mental training it affords is of a most 
superior nature and cannot be neglected. It a- 
rouses the creative imagination. 

Grammar works with words — names of 
thoughts. To repeat, thought names are the only 
things grammar comes in contact with. It says 
so itself—a sentence is a thought word. But gram- 
mar, being of a roving disposition distributes its 
favors with impartiality. Of an inherently poly- 
androus nature, it amorously attaches names 
which belong to physical things only, to every 
physical form in existence. A man is a noun, a 
thought is a noun, and all physical existence is a 
noun. Not knowing for a certainty which is cor- 
rect, it keeps friendly with all. The procedure, 
though no doubt perfectly natural for grammar, 
is altogether unsientific and arises from inability 
to distinguish between opposing forms of exist- 
ence. But what does it matter? Any old thing 
will do for teachers and pupils. They cannot ap- 
preciate the difference in any case. Thus the 
rationalization and the excuse appears justified. 

Elsewhere, we remember reading that the noun 
is an independent part of speech, that is, a func- 
tional part of a sentence which is unitary. Ap- 
parently every sentence contains a dominant word 
to which all other sentence words are for the time 
subordinated. A noun, then, is a name given to 
that word in a sentence round which all! others 
are grouped: There is only one noun in a sent- 
ence. Two independent words cannot exist as 
parts of a unit so verbs are not independent parts 
of speech. Never mind text-books. Think it out 
for yourselves. 

From a classification point of view a noun is 
the name of the unit concept, be it genus or species 
that is being classified. So tell it not in Gath, a 
noun is not and never was the name of anything— 
person, place or thing. It is not even a name for 
every thought-word, but simply the name given 
to a mental significant in process of practical an- 
alysis or, as composition text-books say—of devel- 
opment. Oh! What a fall is there , my country- 
men! An all embracing word like a noun re- 
duced to a mere name for a special functional 
part of a sentence. Thus have noun, word and 
name been differentiated—a thing grammar could 
not do. 

Having introduced the mysterious, grammar 
proceeds to mystify the pupil still further. Names 
of thoughts—nouns it calls them—are of three 
genders—masculine, feminine and neuter. It is 
now studying noun physiology—to establish its 
omniscience—and the mode of noun propagation. 


Names of male thoughts are masculine, grammar 
emotionally whispers, names of female thoughts 
are feminine, and, these once recognized, names 
of all others are neuter, probably analagous to 
the peripheral florets in a sunflower. This part 
of grammar must of a truth have been written in 
the poetical springtime. How the pupil is to dis- 
cover the peculiarities of the sex of a thought 
name, something twice removed from objectivity, 
grammar artfully leaves to his imagination or to 
his spiritualistic innate knowledge. For of itself 
it is now helpless and hopeless in its inextricable 
confusion through inherent idealistic inability to 
discriminate between an object, the thought of 
the object or the name of the thought of the ob- 
ject, between physics, metaphysics, and symbol- 
ism. 

If mental training means incapability of making 
distinctions, then grammar as presently taught, is 
an excellent institution: But just imagine people 
spending millions of dollars annually on the teach- 
ing of such inarticulate rubbish and then modest- 
ly calling themselves cultured and educated. Just 
think of the immorality of parents probably un- 
consciously—but ignorance of psychic laws is no 
excuse—allowing such devastating mental punish- 
ment to be imposed on their unoffending off- 
spring without protest. Just fancy.... 

Parse, ‘crowd’? — a noun, common, abstract, 
dividual, singular, neuter, etc., etc. Man is mas- 
culine ; two men or more are neuter; nor does an 
intermingling of sexes makes any difference. This 
is grammar. Its ways are unfathomable. Cana- 
dians insist they can enjoy a joke at their own 
expense. They should be fond of grammar. 


Calgary’s Popular Priced Hotels 


HOTEL YORK 


Everything Newest—Rates, $2.00 and up. 
Coffee Shop—Best Food—Lowest Prices 


ALSO OPERATING 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


FRED R. PHILLIPS, Manager, formerly of 
Empress Hotel 
RATES—$1.00 and up—Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 


MILK, CREAM and VELVET ICE CREAM 
CAKES - LOG ROLLS - DIXIES 


For all Occasions 


ASK FOR THE RAINBOW BRICK 


EDMONTON CITY DAIRY LIMITED 
Phone 25151 
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Declaration of Principles to Govern Teacher and Professional Organization 





“Ethics” is interpreted as referring to the con- 
duct of members of the Alliance with respect to 
their relationships as teachers, insofar as_ this 
conduct affects the uplift of the profession and the 
elevation of professional morality. 


It applies, therefore, to: 

(a) Conduct of members towards each other in a pro- 
fessional capacity. 

(b) Conduct of members towards authorities, aca- 
demic and administrative. 

(c) Conduct of members towards the various assem- 
blies, local, provincial and federal. 

The following are held to be the principles in 
these regards underlying the professional ethics 
of the members of the Alliance: 

(1) Non-membership is “Unethical”: From the earliest 
records of conduct, social or political, the individ- 
ual has been regarded as one of the group. The 
tenets of every code or moral law, whether an- 
cient or modern, have respect to group relatienship 
and bear upon standards within the group. There 
can be no individual standard of morality apart 
from the group. The word “Ethics” (a custom) 
implies this. 

(2) The Function of a Teacher is the Whole Function 
as laid down in the School Statute. The emphasis 
here is upon “whole” function. A teacher holding 
an authoritative certificate can not be deprived of 
part of the function to which that certificate en- 
titles him. 


It is imperative that: 


(a) The teacher should inform himself thoroughly 
as to all current trends in. education. 


(b) The teacher should, for the purpose of secur- 
ing the highest educational efficiency, pass on 
such information and so cherish and form pub- 
lic opinion upon all educational matters. 


(4) It is the duty of members to instruct persons seek- 
ing entrance to the profession in the tenets of the 
ethical code. Intending teachers should be fully 
acquainted with their duties towards authorities 
and towards their fellow members, so as to avoid 
as far as possible the extreme measure of adjust- 
ment of differences in the courts of law. 


RECOGNITION 


(a) The opinion of individual members or of 
selected groups can not be regarded nor accepted 
by the teaching profession as its own: the opinion 
of the profession is that expressed by its own duly 
appointed representatives. 


(b) An authority which elects to treat, nego- 
tiate or confer with an individual member or 
group of members, other than representatives of 
the profession, denies the principle of recognition 
of the profession. 


REPRESENTATION 


Since the Alliance is the only body competent 
to form and transact the considered opinion of 
all those actually engaged in the education of the 
child, and since problems of procedure, questions 
of administration, and special needs of teaching 
organization are matters upon which members 
of the teaching profession are intimately in- 
formed, and since the educational welfare of Al- 
berta requires the most expert advice to be at the 
disposal of educational authorities—it is consid- 


(3 
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ered practical, proper, equitable and right that 
representation of the Alliance be conceded: 

(a) On any committee, board or authority dealing with 
matters affecting: curricula, text-books, examina- 
tions and any other matters where the welfare and 
the opinions of teachers are concerned. 

(b) On all bodies whose function it is to train members 
of the teaching profession. 

(c) On all bodies whose function it is to grant certifi- 
cates to teach. 

(d) On all bodies whose function it is to deal with mat- 
ters where cancellation of certificates is involved. 

The teacher representative shall be desig- 

nated by the organization concerned, and sha!l 
collect the opinions of the membership trans- 
mitting the same to the Board of which he is a 
member. It is the duty of such a representative 
to use the offices of the professional organization 
for collecting or digesting the several opinions of 
the members or local groups of members, prefer- 
ably by referring the matter to locals or members 
at large throughout the province by means of 
questionnaires. 


AFFILIATION 
This is interpreted as implying the relationship 
between each and all of the following: individual 
members, local groups, the provincial body and 
the federal body. 

(a) It shall be the duty of the member-at-large to co- 
operate loyally in the business of the provincial 
body, and to extend such co-operation to other 
bodies with whom the provincial body shall affili- 
ate, so long as such connection exists. 

(b) In order that the unity, dignity and effectiveness of 
the profession may be safeguarded, local organiza- 
tions are obliged to inform themselves as to pro- 
vincial policies when treating, dealing, or negotiat- 
ing with local educational authorities. 

(c) Expression of private opinion to those outside the 
professional body with a view to offsetting the con- 
solidated opinion expressed by a _ representative 
acting as such, is considered an unethical act. 


RELATIONSHIP AMONG MEMBERS 


(a) It shall be considered unethical for those 
in authority or supervisory positions to pass judg- 
ment upon any member in the form of a confi- 
dential report without first allowing the member 
in question to see the report in which the said 
member is mentioned. 

(b) Where a member is one of a local group 
of members, questions affecting each and all 
members of the group shall be dealt with by the 
assembly of the group. An individual member 
bargaining on his own behalf on such questions 
is considered to be guilty of an unethical act. 


(c) It is contrary to the ethics of the profes- 
sion for a member to seek publicity of the exam- 
ination results obtained by students taught by 
himself. This procedure is considered to work ad- 
versely to best educational interests in that it 
gives to laymen an incorrect value to classroom 
instruction and sets up a false standard for judg- 
ing teachers. 


Adopted: 1932 Annual General Meeting, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc. 
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Miss ANNIE CAMPBELL 


THE LYTTON REPORT AT THE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The Lytton Report has now made its appearance before 
the Council of the League—and Japan’s protests to the 
contrary, its findings have been passed on for the consid- 
eration of what is a near approach to a world tribunal, the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. On December 6th, 
after listening to the case as presented by each of the dis- 
putants through their respective advocates, Dr. W. W. Yen 
and Mr. Yosuka Matsuoka, delegates from smali nations 
were outspoken in their condemnation of Japanese action 
in Manchuria, as a breach of the League Covenant, and 
urged that the League refuse recognition of the “puppet” 
state of Manchukuo. A resolution to this effect sponsored 
by delegations from Spain, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and the 
Irish Free State was submitted to the Assembly. Dr. Eduard 
Benes of Czechoslovakia spoke, not from the view point of 
China or of Japan, be said, but from that of the League of 
Nations. He condemned the Japanese boycott and anti- 
foreign propoganda carried on by the Chinese but de- 
nounced with greater severity the military aggression of 
Japan. Madariaga of Spain, Politis from Greese, delegate 
Motta of Switzerland decried in strongest terms the mili- 
tary methods employed in Manchuria and urged firm action 
on the part of the League. 

As a counter stroke, Yosuka Matsuoka, head of the large 
Japanese delegation, rose on the floor of the Assembly, 
appealed to Hymans of Belgium, the President, claiming 
that the resolution was a one-sided condemnation of Japan, 
and as such was out of order and threatened Japanese with- 
drawal from membership in the League. Japan’s conten- 
tion received support from Sir John Simon, speaking for 
Britain, from Australia and from Cahan, representing Can- 
ada, with the result that the resolution was not pressed. 

In addressing the Assembly, M. Paul-Boncour, French 
War Minister, appealed for the guidance of the Lytton Re- 
port. Its conclusions and suggestions he believed provided 
the most satisfactory basis for a Manchurian settlement. He 
claimed that there should be full discussion of the applic- 
ability of each conclusion of the Report. Sir John 
Simon praised the Lytton Report and accepted its findings 
as to fact, but refused to bind his Government to follow 
its methods of solution. The German, Constantin von 
Neurath, claimed that as a disarmed country his nation is 
especially interested in the method adopted by the League 
for the settlement of international troubles. Italy appealed 
for international co-operation in lending help to China in 
working out its national organization. 

It seems probable that representatives from Russia and 
U.S.A. will be added to the League’s Committee of Nine- 
teen to attempt conciliation in the Sino-Japanese dispute. 

cS * ok 

The Five Power Conference of the great European states 
has reached an accord. Equality in armaments is admitted 
and the handicap withdrawn from Germany. The accord 
finds welcome response in both France and Germany, and 
Germany returns to her seat (at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence). The Kellog Pact is reinforced as regards European 
nations and thus some of the obstacles to peace are removed. 

* * * 

Mexico sends notice to the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations of her purposed withdrawal of membership, which 
will take place in two years’ time; not, it is understood, 


Che World Outside 
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because of aloofness from the policies of the League or 

opposition to its ideals. Stringent finances necessitate cur- 

tailment of expenses and confinement to internal affairs. 
* * * 

Press comments on the failure of the League of Nations 
to take prompt action in Manchuria have been various, 
many condemnatory of the feebleness of the League. Also 
there are others which say in this delay is the better part 
of valor, and that they are satisfied in this case it may 
bring about more good than ill. Other conditions may press 
so heavily as to induce the Japanese to look elsewhere than 
the arm of force for the righting of the wrongs from which 
they are suffering. 

* * * 
Some newspaper comment on affairs: 
American Debt Payments 

The New York correspondent of the “Manchester Guard- 
ian” writes as follows: It is probable that few Europeans 
realize the seriousness of the American internal financial 
situation . . . Here are some of the facts about the Amer- 
ican position. 

1. The Federal budget for the current year has a de- 
ficit officially admitted of more than $1,100,000,000 and is 
probably much larger. The accumulated deficit since the 
beginning of the depression is more than $4,000,000,000. 

2. Most States and cities are in an equally desperate 
plight. New York city last week came within a few hours 
to defaulting upon a $40,000,000 obligation. 

3. In the past three years more than 4600 banks have 
failed, with deposits amounting to more than $3,000,000,000, 
the great part of which is irrevocably lost. 

4. The internal debt of the United States of all kinds 
is estimated at $200,000,000,000. 

5. The unemployed and their dependents now number 
at least twenty million, and those partially employed and 
their dependents number probably more than 15 million. 
Practically none of these persons receive unemployment 
insurance, and all are subsisting on charity, public and 
private. Despite all assurance to the contrary, a good many 
persons have starved to death in the United States in the 
past three years and many more have died of exposure. 

,oe «2 
Russian Building 

“The London Sunday Observer” says: Anyone who wants 
to see some enlightening illustrations to the innumerable 
pages, partisan or detached, that are published nowadays 
about Russia should visit the building centre where Mr. 
Yerbury, our most eminent architectural photographer, has 
put on view the collection of posters and photographs that 
he brought back recently (From Russia). The architec- 
tural plans prepared by the Government draughtsmen are 
of great interest and in Mr. Yerbury’s opinion are equal 
technically to the best work of the kind that has been done 
in Europe. The results, the great buildings that are spring- 
ing up everywhere, are notable rather as achievements of 
speed than beauty. Mr. Yerbury was impressed, as every 
visitor is, with the extraordinary mass achievement under 
the Five Year plan. 

* * & 
The Free State Election 

From “Time and Tide”: Mr. de Valera’s decision to dis- 
solve the Dail and to hold a general election does not show 
much confidence in the policy he has been pursuing. Clearly 
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he regards time as an enemy rather than an ally. His dis- 
pute with Labor about the civil-service cut is a small matter, 
and could have been adjusted. The negotiation for a closer 
understanding between Mr. Cosgrave’s party and the 
Farmers’ group, have, however forced his hand . . . Mr. 
de Valera must be thinking that the economic condition of 
Ireland in general and of agriculture in particular, is likely 
to go from bad to worse with a continuation of the tariff 
war. If he is to obtain anything like a new mandate, it is 


a case of now or never. 
* * * 


Liquidation In Chile 


From “The New Statesman and Nation.” The new Chilean 
Government has promptly wound up ‘“Cosach” the great 
Chilean nitrate combine which was formed less than two 
years ago ... Three liquidators are being appointed to 
wind up the business and refloat it on a new basis. In this 
way it is hoped .. . to make a new start with the reorgani- 
zation of Chile’s principal export trade, on which she relies 
for meeting the greater part of her foreign obligations. 
Cosach was an international affair, in which British interests 
were represented though the Americans had a substantially 
larger share than we. Its winding up and its losses of over 
a hundred million gold pesos during the past year will raise 
delicate international problems. Sic transit yet another of 
the grandiose schemes formed with the object of holding 
up the market for a single commodity in face of the general 


depression. 
* * * 


One of the Calgary teachers recently had a practical 
illustration of the awful mysteries of our financial system. 
Hearing that a book she wanted was to be had in a Cali- 
fornian bookshop for the price of one dollar, she went to 
the Post Office and asked for a Money Order for one dollar. 
“The order will cost you a dollar and twenty-four cents, 
Madam.” said the clerk. The order was sent off, and after 
an interval a letter came from California regretting that 
the book was out of print and could not be obtained, and 
returning the money order. Down went our friend to the 
Post Office to get her money back. “Certainly, Madam,” said 
the clerk, ‘‘we can give you a dollar and nine cents for it.” 


Goral News 


CALGARY 


The Annual General Meeting of the Calgary Public 
School Local of the A.T.A. was held at Eaton’s Store in 
the Alhambra Room on January 17th at 6 p.m. A ban- 
quet, at which there were present one hunderd and eight 
members, including Miss Schnellor who is on exchange 
from Brantford, Ontario, was followed by the business 
meeting. The Minutes of last year’s meetng were read 
and approved. Miss Isobel Stewart, President for 1932, 
gave a review of the year’s work, mentioning the adoption 
by the School Board of the scheme for accumulative sick 
pay, as outlined by the Public and High School Locals; 
our negotiations with the School Board on the salary ques- 
tion, and our efforts during the year to help unemployed 
girls. Miss Stewart thanked all those who had helped on 
these and other committees. The Secretary’s Report was read 
by Miss Lillian Bell, showing nine regular meetings, three 
special general meetings, eight executive meetings and three 
joint executive meetings. About eighty per cent. of the 
staff are members in good standing. The Treasurer’s Re- 
port was read showing the Local to be in excellent finan- 
cial condition. The School Board Representative, Miss J. 
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O’Range gave her Report, showing a faithful attendance 
at meetings. Nothing especially concerning this Local had 
come up at the last meeting of the Board. Miss M. Clarke, 
Representative of the National Council of Education gave 
an account of the speakers who had visited here during the 
year. Miss Clarke consented to act in this capacity for 
another year. 

On behalf of the members of the Local Miss G. Dynes 
presented Miss Stewart with a fitted travelling bag as a 
tangible expression of their sincere appreciation of her 
tireless efforts for their welfare as a body. Miss Stewart, 
in reply, expressed her pleasure in working for the organ- 
ization and her appreciation of the co-operation of the of- 
ficers, executive and the District Representative, Miss Grace 
Robinson. She then introduced our new President, Miss 
R. J. Coutts, who indeed needed no introduction to the 
gathering. 

The slate of officers for 1933 is as follows: President, 
Miss R. J. Coutts; Past President, Miss I. Stewart; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss L. Bell; Executive: Misses Rannie, 
Cherry, Cromarty, H. Willison, McCallum, Milligan, Bar- 
clay, Christie, Pearson, Skene, Mrs. Douglas. 

A programme followed, consisting of Scotch Dance by 
Miss Joy McKenzie; Solo by Miss Tomlinson and Violin 
Solos my Miss Mary Maker. 

Mr. Alexander Calhoun, the speaker of the evening, 
well known to the teachers as libarian, gave a penetrating 
and thoughtful address on “The Changing Social Order’. 
It was a survey of the problems and necessary adjust- 
ments facing the world to-day and how, in some cases, 
attempts had been made to solve them. A very hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Calhoun for his excellent 
address, conveyed to him by Miss Coutts. 

The Meeting adjourned. 


TABER 


The Taber Local of the A.T.A. held its December meet- 
ing on December 10, at Taber Central School. Several very 
interesting papers were given. Miss G. Tufteland’s paper 
on “Checking Methods’ was very stimulating and led to a 
helpful discussion. Mr. E. Brown gave some very interest- 
ing information on L.S.R. and C.C.F. 

The first meeting of the New Year was held by the Local 
on January 14th. “School Week” was the important busi- 
ness of the day. Steps are being taken to secure the co- 
operation of the local churches, U.F.A., W.I.I. and other 
organizations in bringing “School Week” to the attention of 
the public. Plans for a large public meeting, during School 
Week, at which the help of an outside speaker will be se- 
cured, are to be completed. 

Following the business of the meeting very constructive 
papers on Arithmetic were given by Miss R. Anderson, deal- 
ing with Intermediate Grades, and by Miss B. Harding, whose 
paper was on Primary Arithmetic. Animated discussion on 
these two papers followed by the members present. These 
meetings have proven very helpful to all and it is hoped 
that more members will take advantage of them during the 
following months. 





AMERICAN DAIRY LUNCH 
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Jasper Avenue and 102nd Street 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH 
C. Sansom, D. Paed 

The Calgary Achievement Tests on the Fundamentals of 
English at present cover Capitalization, Punctuation, Good 
Usage, and Sentence Structure. The following remarks 
are based on results from about 1200 pupils from Grade V. 
through First Class Normal. A pupil’s total score was 
found by adding his scores on the four tests after the re- 
sults had been transmuted to equivalent series having the 
same mean and standard deviation. 

Correlations 

Among the most striking results are the low correlations 
among these functions. The coefficients run as a rule be- 
tween .40 and .50 for class groups. Obtained reliability 
coefficients for the individual tests range from .66 to .80. 
Even when it is remembered that correlation can never run 
higher than reliability, the coefficients obtained must be 
regarded as very low. This means that, knowing a pupil’s 
score on one of the tests, it is impossible to make a worth- 
while estimate as to what it would likely be on any of the 
others. A pupil standing high in Good Usage, for example, 
is almost as likely as not to stand low in Punctuation. 
English is not a single unified subject, but a congeries of 
abilities largely independent of one another. In so far as 
this is true it is a matter of some significance in the teach- 
ing of the subject. 

The problem of the interpretation of a correlation co- 
efficient might be referred to here. In one Grade V. class 
the correlation between the capitalization and punctuation 
scores was found to be .33. When the Grade VI. scores 
from the same school were thrown in, the correlation rose 
to .43. The addition of Grade VII. pushed the coeffi- 
cient up to .49. When Grade VIII. was added the correlation 
was found to be .63. The further addition of scores from 
Grades X. and XI. pushed the result up to .75. 

The question now arises as to what should be given as 
the true correlation of these two abilities as determined by 
the tests. Should it be given as .33, or as .75, or as some 
other number in between? It is impossible to say. Both 
the variables are influenced by the age factor, and in a 
case of this kind a correlation coefficient is meaningless 
apart from a statement of the so-called “range of talent.” 
The point is fully discussed by Kelley and others, but is 
often overlooked even in textbooks on _ educational 
psychology. 

Sex Differences 

The mean total score on the four tests of 478 girls in 
Grades V. to VIII. inclusive was 52.6. The corresponding 
mean total score of 445 boys in the same classes was 47.6. 
This difference of 5 in the means is surprisingly large, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that it is difficult to think of 
any differentiating factor in favor of the girls other than 
difference in ability in this field. The difference in the 
means amounts to no less than 5.6 times its standard error. 
Now a mean difference of three times its standard error 
is regarded as being just about too large to be accounted 
for by chance fluctuations of sampling. The obtained 
ratio of 5.6 is, accordingly, nearly twice as large as neces- 
sary to establish significance. It seems fair to conclude, there- 
fore, in the apparent absence of other factors operating in 
this case in favor of the girls, that in these classes the latter 
have more ability than the boys in these phases of the work 
in English. 


Normal School Results 

In the Calgary Normal School the mean total score on 
all the tests of 183 First Class students was 91.5; that of 
88 Second Class students was 81. This difference of 10.5 
in the means is 6.7 times as great as its standard error. It 
is more than twice as great as the maximum difference 
that might be accounted for by chance errors of sampling. 
We are apparently dealing here with two quite distinct 
groups as far as proficiency in this field is concerned. ‘It 
must be remembered, of course, that this is a group dif- 
ference, and that individual differences are another matter. 
In fact the lowest score of all was made by a First Class 
student. Conversely many of the Second Class students 
made an excellent showing. But while 40 per cent of the 
Second Class students stood below the 20 percentile for 
the total enrolment, only 13.7 per cent of the First Class 
students stood below this point. On the other hand less 
than 5 per cent of the Second Class students were found 
above the 80 percentile, as compared with 26 per cent for 
the First Class group. If, therefore, we may assume that these 
elementary phases of English ought to be taught in our 
public school, and if we may further assume that a know- 
ledge of English is an advantage in the teaching of it, then 
it would seem to follow that the training of First Class 
students in our Normal Schools gives better returns on the 
investment in the field of English at any rate than the 
training of Second Class students. 

Range 

As usually happens in work of this kind the range of 
scores is relatively enormous both for grade groups and for 
age groups. Thus for an age group of a range of three 
months centering on 11 years, the range of total scores was 
from 26 to 100, with a standard deviation of 15. Four 
grades were represented in this group. As for grade groups 
the range for Grade VII. was from 22 to 102, and for the 
Normal School from 46 to 121. The lowest grade included 
in the study was Grade V; the highest the First Class Normal 
students, who correspond to Grade XIII. It might reason- 
ably be expected that these extreme groups at least would 
give us completely differentiated distributions; but such was 
not the case. The lowest total score made by any Normal 
student was 46, and this score was equalled or exceeded by 
49 of the 226 Grade V. pupils who took all the tests. In 
other words 21 per cent of the Grade V. pupils did as well 
as or better than the poorest Normal School student. The 
median score for Grade VI. was 45, just one point below 
the score of this student, who may, therefore, be said to 
have about average Grade VI. standing in the mechanics 
of English. Two other students have approximately the 
same standing. 

The highest score made by a Grade V. student was 69, 
and no less than 18 of the Normal School students failed 
to surpass this. Less than 50 per cent of the Normal 
School students succeeded in reaching the highest Grade VI. 
score. It must be remembered, of course, that we are 
making no allowance here for the fact of regression. The 
most probable true scores of the highest Grade V. or VI. 
pupils are lower than the obtained scores; the most prob- 
able true scores of the lowest Normal School students are 
higher than the obtained scores. Direct comparison of the 
high end of one distribution with the low end of another 
should be made with caution. But even after due allowance 
is made for regression the results are sufficiently striking. 
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Some of these students with lower standing in this field than 
the best pupils in Grades V. and VI. will no doubt be gravely 
teaching English next year to Grades IX and X in rural 
schools. In another year or two these rural pupils so in- 
structed will be coming to Normal to be taught, not English, 
but how to teach it. With the increasing popularity of these 
rural continuation classes a problem is presented here that 
deserves more attention than it is likely to receive. 


DEPRESSION 


Much we hear of world depression, 
And the grief and woe it brings— 
To inflated stocks repression— 
How tenaciously it clings! 
Vaunted parliaments in session 
Plead and rave o’er many things. 
But prosperity’s recession 

Is not retrieved by priests or kings. 


We hear the while of sinking trade, 
Of bankrupt courts and dearth of cash, 
Of hopeless speeches wide relayed, 

Of law and order, jail and lash; 

Of court and sentence quickly made 
For culprit and his act so rash. 

But nothing of the times once staid 

Can halt the mad and frantic dash. 


What then? To make the world anew— 
’Twould be a most gigantic task— 

So great that even very few 

To reconstruct would care to ask. 

But such must be or man will rue 

The day he donned this modern mask. 

At any rate, we all are blue. 

In primeval airs I long to bask. 


MAN MAKING 


We are blind until we see 
That in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making 

If it does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 
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Correspondence 





Seba Beach, Alta., 
September 26th, 1932. 
Dear Editor and Fellow Teachers: 

I wish to inquire if we are still to consider our- 
selves members of a profession or are we merely 
laborers working for our daily bread ? 

If teaching is a profession there certainly is the 
most unprofessional attitude existing among we 
who are engaged in it. Who, for instance, ever 
heard of a doctor entering a hospital and offering 
to attend another doctor’s patient for a smaller 
fee. It simply isn’t done. Yet there have been over 
a dozen applications for my position, each one 
offering their services at less than I am receiving, 
which, I might add, is the supposed minimum of 
eight hundred and forty dollars per annum. I 
must draw attention to the fact that each one of 
the applicants was a member of last year’s normal 
class. Is there not some method by means of 
which these young teachers can be brought to 
understand that it is a breach of professional éti- 
quette to apply for a position that some one else is 
holding even at the same salary, but to do so ata 
reduced salary is to commit a crime against their 
fellow teachers? 

Imagine the attitude of my non-English school 
board when they realized that they can get a 
teacher to fill the position “for six hundred dollars 
per annum or less if necessary” and they are pay- 
ing forty per cent more for the same work. Do 
you not think that they are going to do their ut- 
most to get me to resign in order to save that two- 
hundred and forty dollars? 

Surely it is enough that we are down to the 
minimum by force of circumstances and in order 
to keep ourselves frora receiving another reduction 
next year we “must” unite, i.e. join the A.T.A. and 
carry out our contract with our union. I would 
suggest signed A.T.A. contracts urged upon both 
teachers and normal students setting a definite 
minimum. 

Yours for a stronger union, 

““A Roamer.” 


GEO. H. VAN ALLEN, K.C. 
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Editorial 





TEACHERS’ MINIMUM RECEIVES 
SUPPORT OF 
U.F.A., C.L.P. AND A.F. of L. 


T IS really cheering these dark days for teachers, 
especially those in rural schools, to find that 
we have some really powerful friends still 
remaining. When the recent annual convention 
of the Canadian Labor Party at Calgary unani- 
mously passed a resolution uncompromisingly op- 
posing any abolition or lowering of the Statutory 
Minimum of seventy dollars per month for teach- 
ers as provided for in The School Act, and when 
the large convention of| the Alberta Federation 
of Labor, two days later, passed a similar reso- 
lution, it might well have been argued with 
reason, that the delegates attending these confer- 
ences represented influential sections of the ur- 
ban population only, plus strong representation 
from the Miners’ Organizations. However, the 
most representative and powerful group of the 
rural populace the U.F.A. turned down by an over- 
whelming majority a resolution calling for the aboli- 
tion of the Statutory Minimum. It fills one with a 
degree of admiration for the adherence of these bod- 
ies to fundamental principles that they will not tol- 
erate any further reduction in self-respect of 
teachers, and the respect of others by further 
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lowered salaries. They recognize, evidently, that 
the services of teachers ought not to be regarded 
as a commodity to be bought at the lowest price 
and that to follow such a policy can only end in 
the ruin of the profiession, in that it would result 
finally in leaving the work of teaching to those 
who are too unambitious or too incompetent to 
enter callings with higher financial rewards. As 
one delegate put it at the C.L.P. Convention: 
“We’re sure getting it in the neck but that’s no 
reason why we should try and pass it on to those 
who teach our kids. We don’t want our kids’ 
chances spoiled either.” 

It was revealed that many of the delegates 
at the C.L.P. and A. F. of L. were out of work; 
others working but spasmodically and then only 
an average of one or two days a week. One 
might almost have excused them had such fol- 
lowed the superficial attitude of so many who 
ought to know better: namely, “Cut, cut, cut! 
There are plenty of teachers out of work, so if 
those in jobs don’t volunteer to come down in 
salary, then we’ll fire ’em at the first opportunity, 
and get somebody for less.”’ 

Evidently the U.F.A. delegates appreciate also 
that it would be illogical to ask for a ‘‘Wheat 
Board” or a “Pegged Price for Grain,’”’ or any of 
the other suggested policies for alleviating the 
sad lot of the farmers, and then straightway 
resolve that the law of “tooth and claw”, of 
supply and demand, should have unbridled sway 
with teachers. 


O fair-minded person could possibly argue that 

the farmers of Canada are receiving a “square 
deal” at the present time. Everything seems to be 
against them. The law of supply and demand has 
crippled them. The financial debacle has put them 
beyond any hope of immediate recovery and yet, 
much as we feel disposed to sympathize with many 
trustees in their financial difficulties, others are too 
mean to conscript anybody’s sympathies. Teachers 
have come from a board or ratepayers’ meeting, 
where they have been told : “We can get a teacher for 
less,” or “If you don’t take a reduction we’ll fire you 
next June even if we could afford to pay you double 
what you are getting at the present time.” 
Teachers who have been victims of such treat- 
ment must not be judged too harshly for allow- 
ing the sinister thought to pass through their 
minds: “Well, if that’s vour attitude, if that’s 
how you try to grind down others, at your mercy, 
then you don’t deserve any sympathy in your 
own difficulties.” 


S previously suggested, it is encouraging to 
learn that those who represent the great body of 
rural opinion, the delegates of the U.F.A. Con- 
vention, have scorned any such attitude of injus- 
tice to the teachers. They have administered a 
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spanking to the Association of Municipalities 
which went on record at the last convention 
against the Statutory Minimum; they have also 
rebuffed sundry other little groups of rural resi- 
dents who, according to newspaper reports, dur- 
ing the last few months have passed “slash” 
resolutions. Frankly, we do not see why the 
Association of Municipalities should “butt in” on 
school business at all. The Municipality mill 
rate is not raised by anything the school board 
does. The school board simply requisitions the 
Municipality and collects the rate set by the 
school district. Of course, we can understand 
the position of many officials, secretaries, etc., 
who attend the Annual Convention of Alberta 
Municipalities — they would very much like 
to have less money to collect—but it seems to us 
that it is quite outside the province of the Associ- 
ation of Alberta Municipalities to attempt to dic- 
tate to school boards in regard to how they 
should administer their business. There seems 
to be a determination on the part of a good many 
municipalities to play the part of ‘“Mother-in- 
law” to the school boards of the province, and it 
seems to us that the recent resolution passed by 
them is a striking example of this. What right 
has the Association of Municipalities who has 
no say whatsoever in the engagement, dismissal 
and payment of teachers to pass a resolution re- 
garding teachers, and send it in to the Govern- 
ment? However, ‘“’Nuff said, soonest mended.” 
We wish very heartily to thank the U.F.A. and 
the Canadian Labor Party and the Alberta Fed- 
eration of Labor for their splendid community 
spirit and for the attitude which they adopted with 
respect to educational affairs. 


TEACHER-BAITING 


“Teacher-baiting’’ seems to have revived once 
again. As previously stated, all possible has been 
done to lower their self-respect through lowered 
salary. But that is not sufficient: Teachers must 
be put “in their places” and threatened with “the 
order of the boot” for coming out of their traditional 
shell. 

Dr. Alexander of! the staff of the University of 
Alberta had the temerity to deliver a talk over 
the radio setting forth the main objects, etc., of 
the newly formed C.C.F. Immediately The Calgary 


Herald opened its eyes in holy horror that a Uni-_ 


versity professor — a teacher — should advocate 
any change in the social order. It is not many 
years ago since the noted Lusk Laws were 
passed in the State of New York. The celebrated 
Senator, the best known heresy punter, in spon- 


_ soring the laws took exactly the same stand as The 


Calgary Herald with respect to Dr. Alexander: 
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that the teachers who are paid out of public funds 
to instruct students have no right either to believe 
in or advocate changes in the Provincial or National 
Government. 

“I do not deny,’ Lusk said, “that men and 
women have a right to advocate changes by 
peaceful means but they have not the right to do 
it while they subsist on public funds.” The New 
York Nation, in commenting upon the statement 
of Senator Lusk (by the way the Lusk Laws have 
been repealed) says there is at least one thing to 
be said in favour of that view—legislators as well 
as school teachers subsist on public funds, there- 
fore they could not advocate any change of Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, what these people pro- 
pose in regard to teachers would be impossible 
but iff “teacher-baiting” is to become the broad, 
national and democratic sport, uniform rules are 
to be adopted. It is supposed, that five times 
daily every teacher shall face the class and kiss- 
ing The Book repeat: 

“T swear that I do not believe in any change in 
the State or National Government; I swear that I 
do not believe in any change or progress in 
political science; I swear that I do not believe in 
any change or advancement in any other branch 
of knowledge; I swear that I do not believe in 
any change or improvement in the human race; I 
swear that I do not believe in any change in any- 
thing.” 

This, we feel, would be more comprehensive 
and logical than any law or proposal so far and is 
calculated to eliminate amongst teachers the last 
vestige of ideas, ambition or hope. It is certain 
to reduce pupils to a similar state and thus, in a 
few happy years, to transform us into a nation of 
wooden Indians, among whom the chief of the 
sports-loving “teacher-baiters” will naturally 
take his place as Grand Imperial Wizard of the 
Order of Blockheads. And then it will be no 
longer necessary to bait our teachers, for they 
will have been turned into squeaking manikins, 
croaking all day, “Change not. Progress not. As- 
pire not. Think nothing. Dare nothing. Every 
stupidity that is, is right.”” We have heard for 
generations that the children of this country are 
its most valuable assets and that teaching is the 
noblest of the professions. This consciousness 
would incite teachers not to work merely, but 
even to sacrifice. Action is supreme. Issue 
is between re-action and progress. Shall teachers 
be freed from the shackles of creeds outworn? 
That is the real question. 


T the time of writing, the report comes through 
that the U.F.A. convention has passed a 
resolution supporting Dr. Alexander in his stand 
to be a teacher and a fully-fledged citizen, even 
to taking part in party political issues, provided 
that such activities remain separate and apart 
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from professional duties in connection with the 
University itself. This resolution is a credit to 
the U.F.A. organization, and all independently- 
minded teachers will express their satisfaction at 
the manifest broadmindedness of the official attit- 
ude of the Farmers’ Organization of the Province. 





LENGTH OF HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
ELDOM does any large group of teachers ga- 
ther together in convention or any large group 

of trustees’ but the matter of the extension of the 
High School course from four to five years be- 
comes a topic for discussion and debate. It has 
always seemed to us that the lack of statistics 
which would enable us to gauge the situation cor- 
rectly has been apparent and it has more or less 
meant a discussion in the dark. However, at the 
recent convention in November of High School 
teachers in the Queens’ Avenue School, Edmonton, 
High School Inspector Fuller, referring to the rate 
at which High School students are mastering the 
present academic curriculum, delivered some sig- 
nificant remarks. For example: 

“The time required by the students in the 
Province of Alberta to complete the aca- 
demic curricular for Grades IX, X, XI, and 
XII is as follows: 

44.6% had completed the whole course 
in four years. 

30.7% had taken five years. 

24.7% had required more than five 
years.” 

In evaluating the meaning of the above, the 
fact must not be overlooked that only the acad- 
emic “cream” of the school ever reaches Grade XII 
Of this ‘‘cream” only 44.6% complete the course 
in four years. We understood the figures given 
were for the Province of Alberta and were sup- 
plied by the Department of Education and related 
to those students who completed Grade XII and 
were granted a certificate by the Department in 
July, 1932. Since more than half of the students 
take five years or more to complete the work of 
the four grades and since 25% require more than 
five years, the term “Four Year Course” as ap- 
plied to the general run of Alberta students—even 
“the cream”—is a misnomer. Whatever the course 
of studies may provide, the fact remains, we talk 
about a four year course when, as a matter of fact, 
in more than fifty per cent of the cases it is a five 
year course. Yes, a five year course for the 
“cream” of the high school body of Alberta. 





CUT TILL IT KILLS! 

The Citizens’ Research Institute of Canada, as quoted 
by “The Edmonton Journal” in an editorial of January 24th, 
entitled “Hard Facts”, undertakes to list civic services (and 
presumably other governmental services as well) in the fol- 
lowing highly significant order: 


“Debt service and other such obligations for which the muni- 
cipality is legally responsible; protection of persons and prop- 


erty; health and sanitation; education; relief and charitable 
grants; highways and public building maintenance; recreation, 
including parks and playgrounds.” 


It will be observed that the place allotted to education is 
by no means in accordance with the professions which public 
men are in the habit of making from the platform at school 
closings, commencements, parent-teachers’ meetings and the 
like, and it looks therefore as if we shall very soon have 
the opportunity to see in just what ingenious manner they 
will attempt to reconcile preaching and practice. 

In the case of the University of Alberta the cat is al- 
ready well out of the bag and on its way, and a fine speci- 
men of its kind it is. A reduction of thirty per cent. in its 
budget is demanded by the provincial authorities, and will 
presumably be put into effect. But it should not be allowed 
to pass without a word of comment which it is difficult to 
prevent from becoming a little caustic. 

The building up of the University of Alberta is an 
operation practically contemporary with the life of the pro- 
vince itself. A long, slow process of careful selection and 
adjustments has produced a staff working together in a 
harmony almost unknown in institutions of higher learning. 
Two continents and a large number of Alma Maters are 
represented in the degrees held by its professors and in- 
structors. A careful balance has been painstakingly created 
between teaching duties and opportunities for research, and 
in consequence the University of this province is not only 
nationally but internationally highly regarded. Its contri- 
butions to learning are to be found in the literary and 
scientific journals of Europe and America, and many of its 
researches have been of incalculable value in the material 
life of Alberta, to say nothing of the intellectual contribution. 

Now all this is to be lightly wrecked. The members of the 
staff must of necessity, under the penny-wise, pound-foolish 
policy of sweeping retrenchment be so loaded down with 
class and laboratory engagements that any extended work 
of research becomes well nigh a physical impossibility. But 
the inspiration of university teaching is derived very largely 
from the spirit of research as all the reports of university 
commissions and committees of investigation reveal, and 
this is a point of vast importance to the life of this province 
in the future. For if the young people who attend the Uni- 
versity are from now on to receive a type of instruction 
necessarily reduced in quality in the several ways indicated, 
they are themselves going to be less adequately prepared in 
their various callings, especially that of teaching in our 
public and high schools, to discharge the functions for which 
they have been seeking to qualify themselves. Thus the evil 
will perpetuate itself through an incalculable series of years. 

The policy is particularly deplorable because it is funda- 
mentally class-legislation. The children of the well-to-do 
will have the opportunity to attend universities elsewhere as 
the suspicion becomes confirmed that the University of Al- 
berta can no longer provide the high type of service it has 
furnished in the past, but such an avenue of escape is not 
open to the children of the less fortunately placed, who must 
take the home University’s product or nothing. And if as we 
learn the university’s badly damaged finances are to be 
propped and buttressed by a stiff increase in fees, it can 
readily be understood how thoroughly retrograde the whole 
policy is. 

It is not contended that the University should not carry 
its share of the burden which rests upon the province and 
country at large, but the fact that the University, which is no 
longer in modern education a luxury but almost a necessity, 
should in this province, where progressive thought is sup- 
posed to dominate, be subjected to a direct lopping off of 
one-third of its income, transcends the bounds of anything 
that might be considered reasonable, and should be de- 
plored and resented by everyone in Alberta who sincerely 
believes that an education available to all from base to key- 
stone is the foundation of true democracy. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINE FOR MARCH 


(Through the courtesy of the Calgary Public School Board) — 


Grade I 
Reading 

Finish Canadian Reader. A class should read one sup- 
plementary reader. Give considerable phrase drill. Silent 
Reading-Exercises, etc. 

Language 

Oral Language Leshan eee descriptive words to sent- 
ences. Teacher writes on blackboard a list of adverbs or 
adjectives. Asks: “(How does your dog run?” Answer: “He 
runs fast.’? “He runs quickly.” etc. 

Talks: (1) Weather (Coming of uae (2) Nature 
Study, The Wind and its work. (3) Health, General topics. 
(4) Simple talks on Children of Holland. 

Games: “Isn’t”, “There is”, “There are” 

Pictures: See Art Course. 

Dramatization: Review stories children enjoy. Play as 
whales. 

Stories: The Wind and the Sun; Jack and the Beanstalk; 
Hans and his Dog; The Tar Baby; Little Samuel. 

Written Work: (1) Copy a letter to Mother. (2) Copy 
an invitation to a party. (3) pe with the approp- 
riate word to be chosen from a list placed on blackboard: 
© ID sacs csccteresnss dress. The bird can ................. 

Memorization 

Who Has Seen the Wind?: O Wind, Where Have You 

Been? Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 
Arithmetic 

Recognition and making of symbols to 100. Numbers 
coming before and after each number to 100. Recognition 
of families. Combinations and separations “2 more” and “2 
less”. Column adding. Oral problems relative to money and 
to objects of interest to children. 

Hygiene 

Clothing: School—hang up coats and hats (cloakroom 
inspection). Care of clothes in work and play. Care of clothes 
at home—changing school clothes, airing clothes, etc. 

Safety First: Use charts and posters for this work. De- 
velop Safety Rules. Always play in a safe place, (not on 
streets). Always cross street at crossing, look both ways. 
Always use sidewalk for roller-skating, tricycles, etc. Always 
wait until the street car stops. Do not play with matches, 
bonfires. 

Nature Study 

The lengthening of the day and the shortening of the 
night. Disappearance of the snow, where it goes; muddy 
and rough roads; the increasing warmth of sun and what 
it does; the season and seasonal changes; where the sun 
rises, the movement of the sun, where the sun sets; East and 
West; North and South; Spring rains and snowfalls. Jack 
Frost and his pranks in spring. Pussywillows placed in water 
in classroom; two kinds, the woolly and the green. 


GRADE II. 
Reading and Literature 

(a) Reading: (1) The Wind and the Sun. (2) The Frog 
Prince. (8) The Happy Home. (4) King Solomon and the 
Bees. (5) Supplementary Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization: (1) The Land of 
Counterpane. (2) Windy Nights. (3) Pussy Willow. 

(c) Stories for Telling: (1) Samson. (2) Hansel and 
Gretel. (3) Brier Rabbit and Sis Cow. . 

Language 

(a) Oral Topics: How to Play Marbles. The Wind at 
Work. Good-bye to Winter. My First Trip on a Train 

(b) Teach the use of capitals for the months. Teach 
John and I, Mary and I, etc. 

(c) Practise in adding ly, ness, ful, ing, and ed to famil- 
iar words. z 

Citizenship 

First Week: Our duty to keep well. What to eat and 
what to avoid. Hours of play and hours of sleep. Review 
ventilation of home and school. Cleanliness of body an aid 
to health. 

Second Week: ‘Responsibility Week’. Course of action 
if: (1) Captain of game or team. (2) Sent on errands. 
(3) Told to mind the baby. (4) Given money to spend on 
something for Mother, care of change, etc. (5) Told to 
mind room if teacher is out. 

Third Week: Talks on gratitude. Teach that courtesy 


demands repayment of favors. E.g. When a little girl was 
sick another sent her fruit or a book. Child thus favored 
takes an opportunity to return this kindness, etc. Aveid the 
idea that we do good solely for reward. 

Fourth Week: Course of Action: (1) When damage is 
done to neighbor’s property. (2) When accident happens to 
borrowed articles, books, toys, etc. (3) When damage done 
to city property. Emphasize that —_— property belongs 
to all and should be protected by all 

Arithmetic 
Teach addition and subtraction facts, 
S48 Vane wie &@ 14 
G9 G6 825, :7, 2165 Sb ete, 

Column addition to 39 including new endings. Separa- 
tions involving number facts learned, as, 26 34 

4 -9 

Counting by 5’s to 50, and 7’s, 8’s, and 9’s to 36. Rela- 
tive value of money—1 cent, 5 cents, 10 cents, 25 cents, 
50 cents, one dollar. Oral and blackboard problem work. 

Nature Study 

Animals: Activities of domestic animals; observation of 
young, baby domestic animals, fowl, chickens. 

Stories of frogs, their pipings, eggs. Toad eggs, polly- 
wogs, etc. 

First flies, mosquitoes; breeding places. Pictures and 
stories. 

Birds Preparing houses for birds, protecting birds, stories 
about migration of birds, hatching birds. Competition as to 
who shall see the first bird. 

Plants: Twigs of willow, poplar, Manitoba maple exam- 
ined. Pussy willows and poplar tassels gathered. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

First Week: Eyes and Care of Eyes. 

Second Week: Care of clothing, Child is responsible for 
hanging up clothing at home and at school. There must be 
regular change of underwear and stokings. Clothing should 
be protected while working. 

Third Week: Preparation for Bed, Wash hands and face, 
bursh hair and teeth, and hang clothing up to air. 

Fourth Week: Sleeping (a) Have window open. (b) 
Sleep alone. (c) Have light coverings and a flat pillow. 


GRADE III. 
Reading and Literature 

Silent: The Story of Aladdin. Androcles and the Lion. 

Oral: Waiting to Grow. The Little Chimney Sweep. All 
Things Beautiful. 

Story Telling: Dust under the Rug. 

Memory: Sleepy Song. The Whity Pinky Pig. The Owl 
and the Pussy Cat. 

Dramatization: The Brahman, The Tiger, and the Six 
Judges. 

Language 

(a) Oral: The Wind at Play; The Return of the Birds; 
St. Patrick; Dreams; Pussy Willow; Easter. 

(b) Formal: Continued sentence and letter writing, 
stressing use or easy descriptive words such as: pretty, tall 
white, big, cheap, beautiful, wonderful, etc. 

(c) Vocabulary Building: Word and phrase opposites, 
such as: heavy as lead; light as a feather; black as ink, etc. 
Arithmetic 

(1) Addition and subtraction involving numbers reach- 
ing different spaces. (2) Teach 9 times table. 1/9, (m. and 
d.) (3) Problems in multiplication. (4) Teach Arabic nota- 
tion to 100,000, and Roman notation to 100. (5) Review 
pint and quart and teach gallon. 

Nature Study 

Hills and water on the hills. 

Hygiene 

Clothing: Its use and abuse. 

GRADE IV. 
Reading and Literature 

Silent Reading: Black Beauty. The First Printer. 

Oral Reading: Riders of the Plains. Phaeton. 

Literature: The Wind on a Frolic. Gold and Silver Shield. 
Memory Work: The Wind and the Moon. My Garden. 

Story: Three Golden Apples. a 

Language 

(a) Extend use of quotation marks to broken quotations. 

(b) Oral dramatization using literature lessons. 

(c) Building of a story from an opening sentence. (Oral 
and written.) 
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Arithmetic 

March and April: Division and multiplication with 
checks. Denominate numbers and problems involving use of 
same. 

History and Citizenship 

Family life in olden and modern times. Truthfulness: in 
home, at school. Keeping of promises. Avoidance of exagger- 
ation. Avoidance of withholding part of truth. St. Patrick. 
Early Days in Alberta. 

Hygie 


ne 
Clothing: Clean, dry, porous, loose fitting, no tight shoes; 
clothing suited to weather; care and cleanliness of clothes; 
removing rubbers and overshoes; cleaning shoes before en- 
tering school or home; care of clothes when taken off at 
night; removing heavy sweaters indoors; clean handker- 


chief. 
Citizenship 
Habits; (a) Manners: Result of forming good manners 
in the child himself, Reaction on others about him. (b) 
Easter. (c) Stories: (1) A lesson in Manners (Famous 
People, by Baldwin). (2) St. Patrick. (3) The Easter Rab- 
bit (Emerald Story Book, by Ada M. Skinner). 
Nature Study 
Detailed study of fish as per course of study. Types 
found in Alberta. Bird Study: Magpie. Plant Study: Daffodil, 
Tulip and Hyacinth. 
Spelling 
First 80 words in the course: Supplementary list. Memory 
work spelling. 
Geography 


Life in Japan, (1) Location of Japan, etc. (2) Appear- 
ance and dress of people. (3) Japanese homes. (4) Games 
played by Japanese children; Japanese holidays; Feast of 
Dolls; Feast of Flags. (5) The story of silk. (6) A Japanese 
tale, e.g. The White Rabbit and the Crocodiles. 

Life in Norway. (1) Location of Norway, etc. Explain 
fiord. (2) Life in a Norwegian city. (3) Summer on a Nor- 
wegian farm. Contrast with life on a farm in Alberta. 
(4) Winter sports and occupations. 


GRADE V. 
Reading and Literature 

Oral Reading: Loss of the Birkenhead. 

Silent Reading: The Treasure House of Mammon. 

Literature: The Loss of the Birkenhead. 

Story Telling: St. Patrick. 

Memory Work 

The Rapid, Fourth Reader. Hunting Song, Scott. Noble 
Nature, Poems Every Child Should Know. The Holy Grail, 
—— See “Learning to Speak and Write, Book II,’ 


p. 8 
Spelling 
About 40 words from Supplementary List. Words from 
other subjects. 
Arithmetic 
(1) Miscellaneous Tables. (2) Problems on them. 


Hygiene 
The Teeth: (1) Temporary teeth. (2) Kinds of teeth. 
(3) Composition of teeth. (4) Cause of decay. 
History 
Stories of fighting between the early settlers and the 
Indians, of Louis Riel and the great rebellions. 
Citizenship ; 
March and April: Courage that avoids bravado and con- 
duces to presence of mind. 
Geography 
(1) Auto Trip, Lethbridge to Calgary. Calgary to Banff 
and Lake Louise. (2) Railroad Trip: From Calgary to Ed- 
monton. C.P.R. (Sylvan Lake and Gull Lake). 


GRADE VI. 
Reading and Literature 
Literature: How They Brought the Good News. Heroes 
of the Long Sault. 
Memorization: Choice of: The Marseillaise. Admirals All. 
Creation. This Canada of Ours. 
Oral Reading: How They Brought the Good News. I 
Dig a Ditch. 
Silent Reading: Henry Hudson. From Canada By Land. 
Story Telling: Siegfried. 
Language 
(a) Two paragraph Business Letters as review. (b) Fur- 
ther enlargement of sentences (clauses). 
Grammar 
_ (a) Phrases, Suggested Exercises: (1) Selecting phrases 
in sentences. (2) Using phrases in place of describing words 
= — versa. (3) Make phrases beginning with by, to, 
with, etc. 


(b) Prepositions: Suggested Exercises: (1) Selecting 
prepositions in sentences and showing relation. (2) Fill in 
blanks with suitable prepositions. 

History 

The Tudor Period: National feeling in evidence. National 
feeling seen in the clash with Spain on the sea, the Armada. 
Trading companies organized, leads to increased activity in 
navigation. 

The Age of Discovery: The spirit of adventure urged on 
by the commercial motive. To reach the riches of the Indies 
by sailing westward, shut off from the land route by Venice 
and the Turks, the European nations of the West seek sea 
routes. Spain: Westward across the Atlantic, Columbus, Am- 
erigo Vespucci. Portugal: South by way of Africa, Henry 
the Navigator, Vasco da Gama, etc. To the North-West, 
England, the Cabots, etc. 

Arithmetic 

Problems based on denominate numbers and areas. Re- 

view Fractions. Teach Volume. 
Spelling 

65 words (a) 56 words supplementary, “gossip” to 

“sympathy”. (b) 9 words, demons, “separate” to “there’’. 
Hygiene 

March and April: (1) Respiration, five lessons: Section 
1 and 2 (Organs of Respiration), one lesson. (a) and (b) of 
Section 2, one lesson. (c) and (d) of Section 2, one lesson. 
(e) and (f) of Section 2, one lesson. (g) and (h) of Sec- 
tion 2, one lesson. (2) Review. 

Nature Study 


Water. 
Geography 
United States and Alaska. 
GRADE VII. 
Reading and Literature 
Spring Term—(March, April, May, and June) 

Silent Reading: (1) To the Dandelion. (2) Hunting the 

Hippo. 
Literature: (1) By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill. (2) The 
Well of St. Keyne. (3) The Pipes at Lucknow. (4) Weather. 
(5) King Arthur and his Knights. (6) Kew in Lilac Time. 
(7) Gentlemen, the King! 

Memory Selections: (minimum of four) (1) Kew in Lilac 
Time. (2) Dream River, Canadian Poetry Book. (3) A 
Springtime Wish, Canadian Poetry Book. (4) Selections 
from Shakespeare. (5) The Wilderness and the Solitary 
Places (Isaiah 35). (6) Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. 

Grammar 

Study of the name and use of (1) Phrase, (2) Conjunc- 
tion, (3) Interjection. 

Language and Composition 

(1) Business Letters, e.g. Subscriptions to magazine, etc. 

(2) Vocabulary Drill: (a) From Spelling List. (b) See 
Text, pages 121 to 130. 

(3) Paraphrasing. 

(4) Essay, Seasonal topics, e.g. (a) Spring. (Descrip- 
tive), (b) Making a Garden. (Explanatory), (c) An “Ima- 
gination” Topic. (Story). 

Geography 
Asia, with particular study of China and Japan. 
Arithmetic 
What percentage one number is of another; profit and 
oss. 
Physiology and Hygiene 

(1) Teach symptoms and complications of scarlet fever, 

diphtheria, measles, typhoid fever. (2) Banting. 
History and Civics 

The French Period in Canada. (a) Early Settlements of 
the French. (b) Introduction of Christianity. (c) The Con- 
quest of Canada:.(1) The Seven Years’ War. (2) Peace of 
Paris. 

Agriculture 

March and April: Part 4 in Course of Studies, (Pages 
113-133 in Text). 

Spring: Any four to be chosen. (1) Gardening, The 
Vegetable Garden. Chap. XV. (2) Gardening, Potato. Chap. 
XVI. (3) Fruit growing in Alberta. Chap. XVII. (4) Mak- 
ing a lawn and beautifying of grounds. (5) Flowers and 
trees. (6) Insect enemies of the garden. Chap. XVI. 

Spelling 
(a) Supplementary Words, 38, “buckle to signature.’ 
(b) New words from other subjects. 
GRADE VIII. 
Reading and Literature 

(a) King Robert of Sicily. A Day with Sir Roger. (b) 
Hymn Before Action. (c) Strawberries. (d) O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past. 
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Grammar 
(1) The special verb forms: (a) Infinitives. (b) Parti- 
ciples, (c) Gerunds. (2) Classification of phrases, and their 
various uses: (a) Prepositional; (b) Infinitive; (c) Parti- 
cipal; (d) Gerundial; (e) Verb. 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Fire Protection, as per course. Sewage and Garbage Dis- 
posal, as per course. Might be enlarged, if time permits, to 
include such topics as: Rest and Exercise. Value of partici- 
pation in games. Value of playgrounds, swimming pools. 
Arithmetic 
The graph: taxation. 
Geography 
Mar. 15 and April: British Empire in America. 
History 
Sections 10 and 11 Course of Studies. 
Civics 
Balance of section (e) and part of (f) course of studies. 


Classroom Hints 


Grade I Language: Children of Holland 


A. The Babies of Holland: 

Material: A red (for boy) or pink (for girl) silk ball 
hung at the doorway when a baby is born in Haarlem, a 
piece of lace; families are usually quite big; supposed to 
bring good luck to help to carry baby Brother or Sister to 
his christening. Dutch babies usually have plenty to eat, as 
nobody is very poor in Holland, and seldom sick because 
there are no germs in houses that are so scrubbed with soap 
and water; baby crawls about on the clean blue and white 
tiles of the kitchen floor and sister watches him to see that 
he doesn’t fall into the canal that runs by the door of the 
house instead of a street. 

B. Children’s Dress 

Material: A little girl wears several full skirts, with an 
apron over them, a tight waist, white collar, and white cap. 
A little boy wears a black cap, a blue or black sweater, and 
full trousers that are held up by four big silver buttons that 
are his own, and are used on all his trousers, even after he 
is a grown man. Everybody wears wooden shoes as a cheap 
protection against the stones and dampness and as they are 
taken off when you go inside the house they also help to 
keep the well scrubbed floors clean. On Saturday the shoes 
are scrubbed with soap and water and set in the sun to dry. 
Wooden shoes make the best of playthings “They can be 
used for boats to sail in the canal with a paper sail and a 
piece of string tied to the heel to pull them back. They make 
good cradles for little dolls, and they are set by the fire for 
St. Nicholas to fill with cakes and coins on Christmas Eve.” 


C. Amusement and Holidays 

Materials: (1) The sea is so close to every part of Hol- 
land that everyone can go there in summer for swimming. 
The fine sandy beaches slope so gradually into the water 
that they are safe for even tiny children. (2) In the winter 
when the canals freeze over everybody goes skating, and 
many ice-boating. “If Juliana is too little to skate her father 
pushes her in a chair on runners. Girls skate along with a 
yoke over their shoulders, and a basket in each hand carrying 
butter and eggs and cheese to town. Fat men sail along 
with their pipes in their mouths. “The children of Holland 
like pets and have a great many of them. They care for the 
chickens and ducks and geese that roam about the farm and 
swim in the ditches. They have little goats not much bigger 
than dogs that follow them about just like dogs. Lovely 
white swans swim in the canals in the cities and the children 
feed them.” 

Holidays: (1) Skating Day. “The first day that the ice 
on the canals is strong enough to bear is declared a holiday 
from school and everyone puts on his skates and has a good 
time. At night, if there is enough snow every family gets 
out a sleigh and goes for a ride with one of the boys holding 
up a torch so that they can be seen.” (2) “The third Sun- 
day in April is Tulip Sunday. The day before the canals are 
full of boats bringing loads of flowers to the market, so 
that no home, however poor, is without a bouquet for the 
holiday. Every window has a big bowl] of flowers and every 
table a vase full. In the churches the Ministers give thanks 
to God for the flowers that have brought Holland so much 
good fortune.” 

(3) The Kermis—celebrated now only in the country. 
It is village fair time and sometimes lasts for a week. The 
Kermis is opened at noon by the ringing of bells in the 
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church tower and closed a week later when the bells ring 
again. Booths for fortune telling are set up in. the streets, 
games of chance, side-shows with fat women and skeleton 
men appear, booths to sell “proffertjes” and “wafelen”, and 
tables where ribbons and toys are sold, are set up. There 
are stalls with hard boiled eggs and pickles for sale, and 
many fish stalls. Sometimes a special play is given during 
Kermis week. Everyone who goes to a Kermis must eat “prof- 
fertjes’’. They are little cakes much like pancakes that are 
baked on a griddle with dents in it. The customer is ex- 
pected to eat twenty-four proffertjes and two wafelen (like 
our waffles, but not so big) at the first sitting. ‘‘(4) The 
great holiday of the year is the festival of Saint Nicholas 
that comes on the 6th of December. It is a festival like our 
Christmas when friends give gifts to one another.” The night 
before the day, St. Nicholas Eve, the children put their 
wooden shoes down by the fire, and put in them wisps of 
hay to feed the white horse that the Saint rides over the 
house tops. In the morning they find pieces of money and 
sweet cakes and candy in their shoes. At dinner there is 
a great feast with roast goose stuffed with sausages as the 
main course. Then just before dark, the children spread a 
sheet before the house door and stand near it and sing a 
song of welcome to St. Nicholas who is expected to make a 
second visit. They sing: 

“Saint Nicholas, good, holy man, 

Put on your best gown, 

Ride with it from Amsterdam, 

From Amsterdam to Spain.” 

“while they are singing someone comes to the door; 
when they finish the door flies open and a shower of sweet 
cakes and candy falls on their heads, and in the doorway 
stands St. Nicholas with packages for the children in his 
hands.” 

D. Work 

Material: “In the morning all along the streets are women 
and children out scrubbing the doorsteps and the walks, the 
sides of the house, and even the trunks of the trees. Pails 
of water, scrub brushes and soap are the first things that 
a child in Holland learns about.” The inside of the house, of 
course, is even cleaner than the outside. Children help with 
the milking, and work with their fathers in the beautiful 
tulip fields. “In the Spring the fields are gorgeous blankets 
of color. The beds are in straight rows of red, yellow or 
purple tulips that reflect their bright color in the black 
water of the canals.” The children help to cut the good 
blooms to pile in the canal boats that go to market, or break 
off the poor flowers to throw into a pile of brilliant mixed 
blossoms in the corner of the field to be used later for 
fertilizer. 

E. Homes 

Material: The farm houses in the country are big,— 
sometimes forty or fifty feet high and are “house, barn, hay- 
mow, tool shed and poultry house all combined. The grain 
will be stored there too. A door from the dining room leads 
out into the cow stables, but the cows’ part of the house is 
kept just as clean as is the rest of the house. It is scrubbed 
every day and often has lace curtains in the windows just 
as the rest of the house has. The houses have floors made 
of tiles which are kept as clean as a plate by constant scrub- 
bing. The beds are built into the walls like cupboards. Each 
one has a curtain in front of it so that it can be closed in 
the daytime.” 

“In Amsterdam the houses are all built on piles, or 
stakes, that are driven far down into the sand. On the top 
of the piles houses five and six storeys are built. Each storey 
is narrower than the last, so that the last one makes a peak. 
The houses are painted every year, all at the same time, so 
that the whole town seems to have had its face washed, all 
at once.” : 

Many of the children of Holland live on boats. Many 
canal boats are painted green, a color very much liked in 
Holland, and they are often filled with cheeses or cabbages 
going to market. A big white horse attached to the boat by 
a rope pulls it along at the rate of about a mile an hour. 
Each boat has a little cabin where the family sleeps, but they 
cook and eat their meals on deck. Often their boats are 
decorated with boxes of flowering tulips. 

F. Good Things to Eat 

Material: “It takes six meals a day to fill up d good little 
Dutchman. The first comes as soon as he gets out of bed. 
That is the ‘little breakfast’. Then, he works for a couple 
of hours and has his real breakfast—sausages, cheese, bread 
pancakes and coffee. Luncheon is almost sure to contain 
more cheese, plenty of butter, cream and milk, and egg’s. In 
the afternoon there is tea with little sweet cakes. At five 
dinner is served and a couple of hours later, supper. His 
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mother is one of the best cooks in the world. She makes 
dishes of stewed duck with apricots and of roast goose with 
spiced prunes. She cooks lots of fish too. There are many 
fishermen in Holland and everyone eats fish and oysters.” 

N.B.—This material is drawn from “Children of Holland” 
by Grace Kiner, published by Thomas S. Lockwell Co., Chi- 
cago, and contains much more excellent and interesting in- 
formation. 

Suggestions for Teaching. 

To make language lessons out of this material question 
the children as to their own’ games and the way they help 
their fathers and mothers and then draw comparisons with 
the lives of the little Dutch children. Example questioning: 
What do you like to do to amuse yourselves when you go 
home from school in the afternoon? Do you do anything 
to help your father or mother? Have you ever noticed from 
pictures or in any other way whether the children of one 
country and another dress alike, for example, do the children 
of Canada dress in the same way as Russian children, or 
Italian children, or Dutch children? How many rooms has 
your house? What do you use these rooms for? (Compare 
with the Dutch farmhouse). When the basement is described, 
introduce the Amsterdam houses that had to be built on 
stlits because of character of the soil), etc. 

Written Exercises and Silent Reading 

Could simple silent reading lessons be based on this 
material involving also some practice in the written sent- 
ence? Perhaps the following would suggest something to 
you: 

Exercise 1: Write the sentences with the blanks filled 
in from words in the given list. 

(1) The little Dutch girl wears a white _................ 

(2) The little Dutch boy has four big -............... buttons. 

(3) Every little boy and girl in Holland wears wooden 


List: House, cap, silver, shoes. 

Exercise2. Have model on the black-board. 

(1) Draw a Dutch shoe. (2) Put straw in it for St. 
Nicholas’ horse. (3) Draw another shoe. (4) Put a sail in 
it so that it can sail on the water. (5) Draw a Dutch garden. 
(6) Color the tuilps red and yellow, etc. 


THE PROMOTION OF DEVELOPMENT ENTERPRISE 


Industry is like life, to preserve our business and eco- 
nomic balance the birth rate of our enterprise must be 
maintained. 

But a few generations ago this Continent was inhabited 
solely by a few nomadic Indian Tribes, spending most of 
their time seeking food and clothing. 

This is the same land those Indians nearly starved in. 
Nothing has been added to it. We are merely applying new 
ideas and labor to the resources and natural wealth which 
the Creator placed here for us. 

The world is going ahead and in order to keep up with 
our neighbor we must adopt an equal, if not a better method 
of solving our particular problem. 

While the milleneum has not yet arrived, men and groups 
of men are realizing that their own success and prosperity 
depends upon the success and prosperity of others. In- 
stead of cut-throat methods, legitimate competition means 
to create new wealth. 

Out of the earth, the rocks, the forests and streams has 
sprung the industrial wealth of to-day. 

Out of the faith, the vision and the courage of industry’s 
pioneer have come the institutions and development that 
have revolutionized the living and working conditions of 
mankind. 

From an idea, the result of thought, came the building 
< something new. From the act of building sprang a new 
idea. 

Everything was in the beginning an idea, industry and 
labor properly applied are necessary before an idea actually 
enriches the world. 

To share the success of an idea one must share its 
growth, its development and its achievement. One must 
start with it, stay with it and mature with it. Fortunes are 
built that way, the practical development of thought—the 
actual projecting of something that was not before in ex- 
istence, the real founding of ventures has, for want of a 
better term, been called promotion. 

There are two classes of individuals in every line of en- 
deavour, the pioneer and those who follow. The follower 
always pays tribute to the pioneer. The pioneer has blazed 
the way for thousands of industries that stand to-day as a 
tribute to his faith and courage. 


The history of promotion relative to North America be- 
gan before the history of this country itself. 

It began when Columbus started financing his seeming 
idiotic venture of sailing west to find the land that lay east 
of his starting place. 

Columbus was confronted with the seeming insurmount- 
able obstacles. He was met at every turn by wise men, who 
knew he was wrong, with scoffers and the fearful, who 
— not place their savings in an enterprise that might 
ail. 

And so it is to-day. Every great enterprise, every great 
accomplishment almost without exception, was in beginning 
a promotion proposition confronted by many obstacles. Our 
gigantic steam and electric railway system, our telegraph 
and telephone system, our automobile and motion picture 
industries, the great packing plants, steel mills, grain ele- 
vators, the mighty oil industry with its ramifications ex- 
tending throughout the world, and a hundred more, all 
came to us out of the realm of impossibility through pro- 
motion. 

Why do some words acquire an evil reputation? Why, 
for instance, do we brand a man by calling him a “pro- 
moter”? 

To “promote” says our dictionary, is to “cause to move 
forward toward some desired end, to contribute to the de- 
velopment, establishment, increase or influence of.” 

The world has need of men who can “cause to move 
forward.” To have a great idea is one thing, but great 
ideas may be stagnant things without someone to promote 
them. 

No one would question the debt the world owes to 
Alexander Graham Bell for his work in the invention of the 
telephone, but how much does it owe to Theodore N. Vail 
who was not a scientist but who as “The Britannica” says 
“actively engaged in the development of the telephone busi- 
ness for which he foresaw a great future.” 

To the real promoter, to the man “who causes to move 
forward,” to the man who sees the great future, American 
business and American people owe a great debt. 

Grade VI—History 

You have probably dealth with the early Medival period, 
but perhaps you could tuck this story away to liven up 
your review and add a touch of color to the character of 
Hereward the Wake. Notice the great personal strength, 
the astuteness, the honesty. 

A HORSE DEAL 

One of the numerous stories of Hereward the Wake, tells 
how he “bought” his famous mare, Swallow, from a Flemish 
farmer, Dirk Hammerhand. Swallow was a wall-eyed, un- 
ygainly brute, but so swift and tireless that her renown 
had spread through the Low Countries. Many young men 
came to Hammerhand to buy this mare, and his terms were 
always the same: ‘Two hundred crowns and a box on the 
ear.” Now Dirk was not called Hammerhand without good 
reason. He would lead Swallow up to the yard, receive his 
two hundred crowns, and then complete the bargain by deal- 
ing the purchaser such a blow on the ear as made him re- 
quire the services of a horse no more in this world. In this 
way Dirk several times gained two hundred crowns bv a 
single swing of his terrible fist. 

Presently it happened that Hereward needed a good horse; 
and Hereward would be satisfied with none but the best horse 
in Flanders. So he rode over to Dirk’s farm, viewed his 
wonderful mare, and asked the _ price. “Two hundred 
crowns and a box on the ear.” 

Agreed,” said Hereward immediately, with un air of 
simplicity. Swallow was led out by the bridle, while Here- 
ward drew forth his bag of crowns. 

“Here,” said he to the expectant Hammerhand, “is your 
money, and here is the box on the ear.” And before the 
brawny Dirk could protest, he swung his left arm with a 
terrible force. Hammerhand went sprawling unconscious to 
the earth. Hereward, like an honest fellow, left the two 
hundred crowns behind, mounted the mare for which he had 
duly paid, and rode away. 


Grade V. Silent Reading—The Round Up 

1. Your introductory material you will find under the 
heading Grade IV History Talks—Early Days in Alberta, 
in a previous issue. 

To the pupil—(1) Read the story throughout for the 
interest of it. (2)Study what is asked of you in the re- 
mainder of this exercise and then reread the selection as 
frequently as you may need to to complete the assignment. 
(3) What is the purpose of the Round-up? (4) Make a 
diagram of the cavalcade using x’s to represent horse and 
rider (the cowboys). There are 3 cowboys specially men- 
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tioned. Put their names beside the x’s to which you think 
they belong. Use this figure * to represent the wagons and 
figures like x-x to represent the riderless horses. (5) The 
story gives you quite a picture of the cavalcade. Does the 
diagram help you to see it? Here are some of the interest- 
ing features of that scene: (a) the cavalcade itself; (b) the 
changing colors of the sky from gray to rose; (c) the 
quick action and vivid movement of the scene; (d) the nois- 
es of it all, the thudding of horses’ hoofs, the laughter and 
shouting, the creaking of the wagons. Jot down on your 
notebooks the features of the’ scene in this list that the 
diagram does not help you to see or hear. (6) There is a 
very good piece of description beginning “Gradually the 
noise” (page 71) and going to the end of the story. What 
tittle would you give this section of the selection? Does it 
make a good ending for the selection? Why? (7) Make 
a list of the distinctly ‘“‘ccowboy” words you have come a- 
cross. (8) (To the Teacher: Make a division of your class) 
Be prepared to debate the resolution; Cowboy life has more 
attractions than disadvantages. 

Grade 5—Memory Work—tThe Nixies 
O leave ye, your lakelets and sedge mantled reaches! 
The mermaids are calling! O, hasten with me! 
And play on the slopes of the broad yellow beaches 
Down by the sea. 


Up in the heavens the planets are glowing, 
Emerald and sapphire and amber and red. 
Deep in the ocean twin jewels are showing, 
To those overhead. 


Harken! O harken! The seagulls are crying; 
Faint comes the sound of the nightingale’s woe; 
Hark! O’er the meadows the breezes are sighing 
Gentle and low. 


See where the moonbeams with soft silver-whiteness, 
Ripple the cornfields that lie ’neath the hill; 
Changing and shifting from shadow to brightness, 
Never once still. 


Down in the dingles the dewdrops are twining 
Pearls on the cobwebs that hang from the flow’rs, 
Now the wind moves, and, with tremulous shining, 
Fall they in show’rs. 


Come! O my sisters, for darkness is falling; 
Come to our playmates that wait on the beach. 
Come for their voices are tenderly calling 

Each unto each. 


Swift let us pass by the soft-sighing rushes; 
Dark are the pools where the alder-trees grow; 
And gently the swing of the long ripple hushes 
The lilies of snow. 


Haste! Let us hate by the low-sweeping willows, 
Down to the slopes of the tide wrinkled sand. 
The mermaids are waiting, a-rock on the billows, 
Hand lock’d in hand. 


Come! for too swiftly will hasten the dawning. 
Come! for the yellow moon drips to the lea! 
Come ye and play till the flush of the morning 
Down by the sea. 


It would perhaps interest your pupils to know that 
Marjorie Pickthall was only 16 years of age when she 
wrote ‘The Nixies”. It was her first poem to be published, 
(1899). She had entered it in a “Mail and Empire” Young 
People’s corner competition for best short story and poem. 
She won both prizes—$15.00. Her story was “Two Ears’’. 
An extract from her diary of December 23, 1899 is also 
interesting. “The poem prize was $5.00, the first Story 
prize, $10.00, and I, Me, Myself, have won them! More 
than a week ago, a young man called from the “Mail and 
Empire” to ‘interview’ mother, and beg my photo ! ! ! ! 
I was in bed, so I could not see him, but he, and the editors 
too, were ‘struck all of a heap’ with my story and poem! ! 
He really and honestly seemed to admire them immensely. 
When daddy took the Photo down, the city editor said ‘We 
admire your daughter’s work very much indeed, Mr. Pickt- 
hall? ‘Work’, mind you ! !—Oh the things they said a- 
bout them. ‘Melody’, ‘Polish most remarkable in a sixteen 
year old girl’, ‘Music’, ‘charming’, ‘sweet reasonableness’, 
‘admirably done descriptive bits’’. 

To the Pupil—Can you find in the poem some of what 
the Editors found there? (1) Read the poem over to your- 
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self several times and listen to the music of the lines. 
(2) There are some “admirably done descriptive bits” too. 
What lines would you select as giving you beautiful pict- 
ures? If you like drawing, one way of finding these 
good descriptive passages is to say to yourself “What verses 
would I like to illustrate if I were to make drawings for 
this poem? Mr. C. W. Jefferys, a well known Canadian 
painter now, who has painted many Canadian History pic- 
tures, illustrated a great many of Marjorie Pickthall’s early 
pieces of work when they appeared in the “East and West” 
magazine. She drew pictures herself for a great many of the 
poems that she wrote, particularly when she was a young 
girl. (3) The Nixies appear in the title (they are the 
water fairies). Did Marjorie Pickthall have the Nixies 
most in mind when she was writting her poem? (4) You 
will find it a help when you are memorizing to make out 
a little plan of how the ideas follow one another in the 
poem, like this: 

1. Chiefly descriptive, chiefly seashore (sedge mantled 
reaches, broad yellow beaches). (2) The dewdrops. (3) The 
moonbeams on the cornfields. (4) Come, O my sisters— 
the Nixie’s song. (5) Descriptive—rushes, parks, lilies. 
(6) Willows and sloping sand. (7) Come swiftly or morn- 
ing will be dawning. 

Try to get that little plan in your mind. Then let the 
lines sing themselves into your memory. Read and recite the 
whole poem, as you are learning. Keep seeing the pictures 
and listening to the music. 

GRADE VIII Silent Reading 

The Last Fight of “The Revenge”. This is a study 
exercise, not a test of comprehension. To the pupil: (1) 
Read the selection completely through. (2) Re-read as 
often as necessary and be able to answer these questions 
orally during class dicussion—-Who was the commander of 
“The Revenge”? To what country did he belong? Whose 
ships was he fighting against? (3) Write the answer to 
this question: Why should the last fight of ‘“The Revenge” 
have come down to us in history and poetry as a famous 
fight? (4) Diagram according to-your best judgment the 
position of the Spanish and English ships in the harbor of 
Flores showing particularly Sir Richard Grenville’s position. 
(5) Sir Richard Grenville is, of course, the central charac- 
ter of the story. What relation were Grenville and Raleigh 
to one another? Would you judge from the story that Sir 
Walter Raleigh approved of Sir Richard Grenville in every 
way? Make a little outline of Grenville’s character as 
given you here. Put a cross opposite the characteristics 
that Raleigh might not, perhaps, approve of. What charac- 
teristics do you yourself admire most? Make your outline 
after this fashion: 

Characteristic Proof 
(3) Slomane... 2 52. page 252—-waited to recover men 
from the island (the sick, as it happened) who would 
otherwise have been lost. 
(2) ete. 

(6) Your notes include a quotation about Sir Walter 
Raleigh to the effect that his writings do justice to his 
“sagacity”. Can you find any example of Raliegh’s sagac- 
ity in this bit of writing? (To the teacher: It seems to me 
that his attitude, page 252—“‘But the other course had been 
better,” etc. would indicate this). (7) Could you have 
told that the selection was not written at the present time, 
without looking at the name at the end of the story? What 
difference do you see between this style and that of the 
present day? Reread, for example, the paragraph beginning 
“Sir Richard, finding himself in this distress,” page 255. 
Compare Raleigh’s style with Tennyson’s in “The Revenge’”’, 


g. 
i -— had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to 
ight, 
: me he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came 
in sight, 
With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather bow. 
‘Shall we fight or shall we fly? 
Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 
For to fight is but to die! 
aeree be little of us left by the time the sun 
e set.” 
And Sir Richard said again, ‘We be all good English men. 
Let us bang those dogs of Seville, the children of the 
devil, 
For I never turned my back upon Don or devil yet.” 
Which style is the better suited to the subject, do you 
think? Give your reasons if possible... (8) There is a word 
used in this story in a meaning different from to-day. Did 
you notice it? It is a good example of how a word can 
change in meaning through the years. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION ALBERTA SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 


Masonic Temple, Edmonton, Alberta 
February 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, 1933 


To the Editor: 

In the September number of your magazine a 
writer, signing herself “Landlady and Trustee’s 
wife,”’ voiced her opinion, and doubtless that of 
many other worthy landladies, on the subject of 
board and room fees, where teachers were con- 
cerned. Iam sure that this opinion has been ap- 
proved by many readers of The A.T.A. Magazine, 
but those approving were mostly “Landladies’”’ 
and “Trustees’ wives.” 

The writer has overlooked a few small but vital 
points, which weaken her argument. These are 
summed up here. Firstly, such landladies as her- 
self are the exception rather than the rule. I am 
certain many a teacher’s heart yearns for the 
shelter of such a roof as offered, such undoubted- 
ly excellent meals, and such enviable trips to the 
city. Secondly, in comparing town and country 
meals and prices she does not allow for the high 
cost of service in restaurants or for the comparat- 
ively low prices of milk, butter, eggs, meat and 
vegetables, if the farmer offers these products for 
sale instead of using them to feed the country 
school teacher. It is quite evident that the writer 
has never taught in some of our rural districts. 
There are districts where “landladies” and “Trust- 
ees’ Wives” do not drive cars nor do they make 
the occasional trip to the city. There are districts 
where roads are terrible, and passable for about 
one half of the year and thus bar any possible 


visits of relatives of the teacher. There are dist- 
ricts where the teacher’s prancing Clyde carries al- 
so the Trustees’ little daughter. There are dist- 
ricts where the teacher fares on potatoes and eggs 
fried to varying degrees of hardness in the fat 
of the same salty pork, day after day, through- 
out the term. As the writer has pictured a teach- 
er’s paradise so I show the other extreme which is 
just as common. I have witnessed such condi- 
tions. One close friend of mine endures such 
conditions at $35.00 per month, because the next 
farm house is quite three long, muddy miles far- 
ther from school. 

Another point which I feel positive has caused 
some bristling is the writer inferring that the 
teacher’s confessed ignorance of music was a fal- 
lacy. Had said writer ever attended one of our 
Provincial Normal Schools and attempted to learn 
musie and music teaching in eight short months, 
she would hesitate to make such a statement. 
Could she realize that the overwhelming majority 
of students entering normal! school are of the hard- 
working and middle class (and very many have 
never had a music lesson in their lives) she would 
understand that the admirable musical ability of 
the normal instructor is not always carried over to 
the normalite. Happily we have found one teach- 
er who frankly admits her failure to gather the 
kernel of the subject, and who refuses to pass to 
the music-hungry children, the chaff she has 
gleaned. The fault here does not lie in the in- 
struction she has received in normal but in the 
fact that she had no basis for the instruction when 
she entered that school. 

Just now I ask all “Landladies’” and ‘“‘Trustees’ 
Wives” to consider this other side of the question 
before they attempt to set a minimum board rate 
that must suffice for the rooming house of steam 
heat and hot water as well as in the log farmhouse 
of frosted panes and ice-crusted wash basins. I 
hope you will print my letter. 

—‘‘A Normalite Teacher.” 
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SHOULD TEACHERS RESIDE IN THE 
COMMUNITIES WHERE THEY TEACH? 


Some rural and urban school boards require 
their teachers to reside in the communities where 
they teach. This action has been taken because 
there have been a number of teachers in rural 
schools during recent years who might be termed 
“Suitcase Teachers.”’ They bring all their belong- 
ings in a suitcase to the school house a quarter 
to nine Monday morning, and leave as soon as 
possible after four on Friday evening. Their real 
lives have been lived in some town or village a 
distance away. It is impossible under these cir- 
cumstances for teachers to have any contacts with 
the homes of the children, nor are they able to 
participate in the religious, recreational, or social 
affairs of the community. It is greatly to the 
teacher’s advantage in directing the intellectual 
and moral lives of the children if she has some 
knowledge of home environment and background 
of the lives of the pupils. It is also somebody’s 
task to try to interest the adults of the com- 
munity in the educational enterprise. Education 
is a social affair that must be participated in by 
everybody. It is next to impossible to inculcate 
good habits in the use of the English language on 
the part of the children without in some way rais- 
ing the literary standard of the community. There 
was a time in the Province of Ontario when the 
majority of the teachers were men who resided 
in the neighborhood of the school and participated 
in all community affairs. Young people grew up 
with a greater respect for education than is pos- 
sible where they have a young inexperienced 
teacher who stays the least possible time in the 
community, and knows little about public affairs. 

Of course, where teachers have cars, it is 
natural to suppose they will try to live at home, 
and drive out into the country to teach school. If 
school boards require teachers to live in the com- 
munity, they should assume more responsibility 
for procuring suitable boarding places. In the 
Province of British Columbia the Department of 
Education has appointed an officer whose duty it 
is to supervise the boarding places of rural teach- 
ers. Why should this be necessary ? 

A young lady from Northern Ontario very kind- 
ly suggests that trustees co-operate with teachers 
coming into a new school section along the follow- 
ing lines—to see that the teacher is provided with 
a comfortable, clean and healthy boarding house 
with good food. She writes from personal ex- 
perience as well as reporting the experience of 
others. 

This applies to urban as well as rural com- 
munities. Very often teachers are appointed to 
the staffs of urban school boards and find difficulty 
in securing suitable lodging. 

It follows that there are two sides to this ques- 
tion of the teacher living in the community, and it 
requires the co-operation of school boards and 
teachers to promote the educational enterprise and 
make the school function in the most efficient 
manner. 

—The Canadian School Journal. 


Every man must educate himself. His books 
and teacher are but helps; the work is his. 


—Webster. 
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WHAT DO I LOOK FOR IN EDUCATIONAL 


TRAINING FROM THE YOUNG 
MEN I EMPLOY ? 


By Roy D. Kerby, 
President, Dominion Motors Limited 


My answer to the question submitted by The 
Canadian School Journal, namely, ‘‘What do I 
look for in the way of educational training from 
the young men I employ”, may be summed up in 
a few words: Sufficient educational training to 
enable him to use the common sense given him by 
a kind Providence; and to form the background 
for continuous application to the work which he 
has chosen as a career. 

I realize, however, that this is a broad answer 
and I will therefore endeavour to explain what I 
mean in more detail. 

The work in our organization may be roughly 
divided into four sections, namely, engineering, 
manufacturing, accounting, and sales. A young 
man applying for a position with us should have 
some idea of the department in which he wishes 
to work. If he is mechanically inclined he will 
fancy the manufacturing end. If he has a flair 
for figures he will probably see his future in the 
accounting department. If he is intrigued by the 
study of mathematics combined with mechanics 
he may wish to become an engineer. If, on the 
other hand, his ambition is to become a salesman 
he will instinctively know it and make his appli- 
cation accordingly. 

Taking for first consideration the young man 
applying for work in the factory, I would expect 
him to have the ambition to some day be the head 
of the department. This young man should have 
at least a good public school training. That much 
is absolutely essential, but if he is the type of 
chap I have in mind, he, himself, would not be 
satisfied with this and, having passed his Entrance 
at around 13 years, would go on to the Collegiate 
or Technical School. I would therefore expect 
him to have the benefit of at least a couple of years 
there even though he might not remain to get his 
Matriculation or diploma. 

I would then feel, when he applied for a posi- 
tion, that he at least knew what he wanted to do 
and that he had a background for his request. I 
would also feel that he had the necessary founda- 
tion upon which to build and improve himselfi not 
only at his work but in his studies at home. 

In the case of a young man applying for work 
in the accounting department, I would expect his 
educational training to have equipped him at least 
to the point where he knew the fundamental prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping and could readily adjust 
himself to our methods and systems. (In each 
case I am referring to a young man seeking his 
first job with us. I am not, for example, thinking 
at the moment of a fully qualified accountant 
applying for specialized work.) 

For the engineering department, very special 
training is, of course, necessary. While I will not 
say that a complete university course must have 
been obtained, yet the young man who hopes to 
achieve leadership in this branch should be well 
qualified in the principles of mechanical engineer- 
ing and have sufficient educational training to 
have aroused his curiosity which in turn should 
urge him from day to day to “live with his work,” 
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so to speak, and continue his studies indefinitely 
in order to keep abreast with the times. 

Most of the improvements with which our 
present day is blessed, have come as a result of 
development rather than invention, and the young 
man who has the training that enables him to cor- 
rectly apply himself to the solution of today’s en- 
gineering problems is the one who. proves himself 
of most value to himself and the industry, to- 
morrow. 

I find it difficult to lay down a hard and fast 
rule as to the exact educational training I would 
look for in this particular young man, but whether 
he obtains it in college or in night study while 
working, he can hardly have too much because 
the opportunities are very great in this growing 
Canada of ours. 

I have purposely left to the last, the question 
of educational training I would look for in a young 
man seeking employment in the sales department. 
I immediately think:of the names of known suc- 
cesses in sales work who have come through a var- 
iety of channels including the three already dis- 
cussed. I rather feel that the sooner the embryo 
salesman gets into the business world, the better. 
But I would unhesitatingly say that I would look 
for a good, sound educational training at least up 
to Matriculation. If a boy achieves this before he 
is 20, he can begin at the bottom of the sales 
ladder, rub shoulders with more experienced men 
and begin his sales education in earnest. 

He will meet all manner of discouragements, 
and at the same time he will find so many oppor- 
tunities for using his own ability and initiative 
that he should have the educational background 
that will enable him to minimize the former and 
take full advantage of the latter. 

Many successful salesmen are pointed out as 
“self-made-men’”’, men who, without the advan- 
tages of the modern collegiate, college or univer- 
sity, have gained front rank and later become im- 
portant business executives. But I do not believe 
that this is solely a matter of personality and luck, 
as is often generally supposed. On the contrary, 
I believe that investigation will show that in 99 
percent. of these cases the individual applied him- 
self diligently to a course of study of one kind or 
another and possibly worked harder to achieve 
his ambition than does the average young man 
while attending school. 

It will therefore be seen that while, throughout 
this article, I have stressed the necessity for cer- 
tain educational training, I have also hinted at 
something else, something that is “in the young 
man, himself”; something that may be brought 
out and stimulated by education; something that 
may be acquired, and that is, a common-sense ap- 
preciation of the value of time and the desirability 
of conserving it rather than throwing it away. 
Time is the one thing we get for nothing and the 
one thing we so frequently misuse the most. 

Therefore, give me the boy who, if he be of 
Entrance grade, Matriculant or University grad- 
uate, has had to fight for it, who knows the value 
of time and who appreciates the fact that he has 
got to give a fair exchange for the money he earns. 
That boy will make good and, as often as I can, 
I'll help him. 


The Canadian School Journal 
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FURTHER RESOLUTIONS FOR THE 
CONVENTION RECEIVED SINCE LAST 
ISSUE OF THE MAGAZINE 


Auditing 


is 
WHEREAS: the work involved in auditing the 
books of the rural schools which are in collecting 
municipalities is much less than in those schools 
which still levy and collect their own taxes; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
amount of auditor’s fee as set by statute be re- 
duced; 
(a) To $2.00 
Cameron Coulee S.D. No. 3976. 
Eureka S.D. No. 717. 
(b) To $2.50. 
Gerald S.D. No. 3492. 


9 
WHEREAS: the present fiee for auditing school 
books in village districts is only ten dollars; and 
WHEREAS: we feel that this fee is totally in- 
adequate for the amount of the work involved 
for the purpose of receiving an accurate audit; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
determining of the auditor’s fee be left to the dis- 
cretion of each board so employing him and that 
the minimum be not less than ten dollars as at 
present. 
Crows Nest Pass Sub-Division 
Inspectorate Association 
Collection of Taxes 


3. 

RESOLVED that the authority to levy and col- 
lect school taxes be returned to the school districts. 
Creighton S.D. No. 1468. 

Northern Moose S.D. No. 3581. 


4, 

WHEREAS: under the present School Act, vil- 
lage school districts have to hand over collection 
of reported arrears to the municipal districts; and 

WHEREAS: the village school districts are in 
better position to make these collections provided 
they had the authority; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association in convention 
assembled request our provincial Government to 
make such amendments to The School Act as will 
enable the Minister at his discretion, to re- 
lieve any school district from the necessity of re- 
porting arrears to the Municipal District. 

Millet S.D. No. 555 


5. 

WHEREAS: the amalgamation of all arrears of 
taxes would work a hardship on school districts 
and be unfair to those who have paid their 1932 
taxes; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this 
Convention object to the inclusion of the 1932 
taxes in this amalgamation of arrears. 

Grant S.D. No. 4033 


Contract 


6. 
RESOLVED: that the form of teachers’ contract 
remain the same as in effect at the present time. 
Newburg S.D. No. 346 


7. 

RESOLVED: that the contract between teacher 
and school board can be terminated at any time 
throughout the year, except during July or August, 
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by written notice of thirty days by either the 
teacher or the board. 
Sentinel S.D. No. 1516. 


8. 

WHEREAS: the passing of amendments to Sec. 
157 and also to Sec. 160 of The School Act, gives 
to the Board of Reference, if appealed to, power 
at all times to prevent the termination of any 
agreement, removes the obligation to obtain the 
Inspector’s consent and prohibits either party 
giving notice between the first day of July and the 
first day of September, except by mutual consent ; 
and 

WHEREAS: this is unfair to rural school dis- 
tricts ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this 
Convention urge the Legislature of Alberta to 
repeal these amendments at its coming session. 

Grant S.D. No. 4033 


9. 

RESOLVED: that all contracts made between 
boards of trustees and their teachers be accepted 
by the Department of Education regardless of the 
salary named therein. 

White Mud Creek S.D. No. 2407. 
Northern Moose S.D. No. 3581 
Connaught S.D. No. 2624. 

Sick Pay 

10. 

RESOLVED: that a teacher be allowed a maxi- 
mum of fifteen days’ salary for the time during 
which the school is closed on account of sickness 
or quarantine. 

Spruce Coulee S.D. No. 1407 

11. 

RESOLVED: that teachers’ salaries should be 
paid daily for the days they work, and only for 
the days they work and not a monthly wage. 

White Mud Creek S.D. No. 2407 
Northern Moose S.D. No. 3581. 
12. 


RESOLVED: that teachers should not be paid 
for days absent through being sick. 
White Mud Creek S.D. No. 2407 
Northern Moose S.D. No. 3581. 
13. 
RESOLVED: that teachers should not receive 
pay for days spent at teachers’ Conventions. 
White Mud Creek S.D. No. 2407 
Northern Moose S.D. No. 3581. 
14. 
WHEREAS: teachers are allowed 20 days full 
pay for sick leave by statute; and 
WHEREAS: under present conditions this is 
too much for school districts to pay; 
(a) THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
number of days for sick leave with pay be reduced 


to 5 days. 
Eureka S.D. No. 717. 

(b) THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
number of days for sick leave with pay be reduced 
to 10 days. 

Spruce Coulee S.D. No. 1407 
General 

15. 

WHEREAS: in this province education is, by 
law, free and compulsory up to and including 
Grade VIII or the age of 15 years; and 

WHEREAS: text books are supplied free of 
charge for Grades I to VI, it is illogical and unfair 
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that parents should have to supply at their own 
expense the text books for Grades VII and VIII; 

(a) THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this 
convention ask the Government to supply free 
textbooks for Grades VII and VIII. 

Vermilion Inspectorate 
Trustees’ Association. 

(b) RESOLVED that free text books be pro- 

vided from Grades I to XI inclusive. 
Lezniw S.D. No. 2621. 

16. 

WHEREAS: it is the procedure at present to 
supply only sufficient copies of Grade VIII Exam- 
ination papers for the use of the teachers; and 

WHEREAS: the teacher now has to write all 
the questions on the blackboard for the class; and 

WHEREAS: frequently through faulty black- 
boards, glare of light or weak eyes of the pupil, 
the best is not obtained from those writing ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Government be asked to have printed ‘sufficient 
copies for the schools’ requirements. 

Vermilion Inspectorate 
Trustees’ Association 

17. 

WHEREAS: a charge of $1.00 per subject is 
made for writing high school examination sub- 
jects; and 

WHEREAS: the cost of marking said papers is 
around 35 cents; and 

WHEREAS: this appears to be in excess of 
“Government Services at Cost’; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Government be asked to reduce such charges com- 
mensurate with cost of! marking. 

Vermilion Inspectorate 
Trustees’ Association. 

18. 

WHEREAS: it is a common practice for parents 
desiring to send children to schools other than 
the one to which they are paying taxes, to arrange 
for boarding of such pupils with some resident 
ratepayer, nominally termed “guardian’’, thereby 
avoiding payment of legal school fees; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that Section 
201 be so amended as to give a clear definition 
of what constitutes a lawful guardian. 

Vermilion Inspectorate 

. Trustees’ Association. 

19. 

RESOLVED : that the term “Elector” as defined 
in The School Act be deleted and the word “‘resi- 
dent-ratepayer” be substituted. 

Vermilion Inspectorate 
Trustees’ Association. 

20. 

WHEREAS: it has been the custom in certain 
municipal districts to use funds of solvent school 
districts to assist those less fortunately placed, 
such diversion of funds being called a loan; and 

WHEREAS: such diversion works a consider- 
able hardship on the districts whose funds are 
thus diverted by causing them to deplete reserves 
built up by foresight during more prosperous 
years; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that in all 
cases where a school district is unable to finance 
itself the responsibility for keeping the school open 
shall rest on the Department of Education and the 
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practice of using the funds of the adjoining school 
district shall cease. 
Sentinel Hill S.D. No. 2608. 
21. 


RESOLVED that there be a definite law about 
whether or not a rural school board should be 
required to have Grade IX taught in their district 
instead of leaving it to be determined by the opin- 
ion of the Inspector. 

Sentinel S.D. No. 1516. 

22. 

RESOLVED that powers be granted to the 
individual High School authorities to ensure that 
students are reasonably diligent in their studies 
and regular in their attendance and that after fair 
warning, delinquents be refused admittance to 
high school by the Department of Education on 
the recommendation of the school trustees. 

Millet S.D. No. 555. 

23. 


WHEREAS there are cases where children are 
continually and habitually late for school because 
they are required by the parent to work at home 
until too late to reach school on time; and 

WHEREAS: General Regulation No. 14 of the 
School Ordinance requires that every pupil shall 
attend school regularly and punctually; and 

WHEREAS: there is no provision for the 
enforcement of punctuality; 

THEREFORE be it resolved that the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association, in Convention assem- 
bled, request the Minister of Education to intro- 
duce such legislation as will provide for the en- 
forcement of punctuality as well as regularity of 
attendance, and that this be done at the coming 
session of the House. 

Drumheller S.D. No. 2472. 

24. 


RESOLVED that Section 13 of The School 
Amendment Act of 1932 be put into force. 

Spruce Coulee S.D. No. 1407, 
Norbuck S.D. No. 4551. 

25. 

RESOLVED that ratepayers of a district be 
given the right to vote and elect the board of 
trustees whether they are living in the district or 
not, so long as they have property in the said 


district. 
Northern Moose S.D. No. 3581. 
26. 


RESOLVED that Section 15 to amend The 

School Act of 1931 be proclaimed at once. 
Norbuck S.D. No. 4551. 

al. 

RESOLVED that rural school districts should 
not be required to pay fees for more than one 
year for each grade for any pupil attending a 

high school outside their rural school district. 
White Mud Creek S.D. No. 2407 

28. 

RESOLVED that Government Grant cheques 
require the signature of the chairman of the school 
board in order to be cashed. 

Northern Moose S.D. No. 3581. 


29. 

RESOLVED that school vacation should occur 
in January and February instead of July and 
August because farmers have not money to buy 
warm clothing for the children. 

5 Lainuk S.D. No. 1610. 
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30. 

RESOLVED that all rural-delegates vote sep- 
arately from those of the towns, villages and 
cities at Conventions. 

White Mud Creek S.D. No. 2407 
Northern Moose S.D. No. 3581. 

31. 

WHEREAS: we have mining villages of Hill- 
crest and Bellevue in this sub-district with ten 
and twelve roomed schools respectively; and 

WHEREAS: we feel that the responsibility is 
too great to be handled by a board of three 
trustees ; 

BE IT RESOLVED that the personnel of these 
boards and of similar boards be increased from 
three to five trustees. 

Crows Nest Pass Sub-District 
Inspectorate Association. 

32. 

WHEREAS: Section 46, Sub. Section 1 of The 
School Act reads that the date of the annual meet- 
ing in village and rural school districts be held 
not later than the 20th day of January in each 
and every year; and 

WHEREAS: this date very often does not allow 
sufficient time for the secretary and auditor to 
have books and returns properly completed ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that (a) the 
date of holding the annual meeting be extended 
to a date not later than January 31st. 

- Crows Nest Pass Sub-Division 
Inspectorate Association. 

(b) that the date of the school meeting be 

changed to read “on or before February 28th’. 
Pinehurst S.D. No. 2916. 


REPLY OF THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
TO THE RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT 
THE 1932 CONVENTION 

a 

WHEREAS: the Provincial Irrigation Act now 
permits the sale of land to recover arrears of 
Irrigation Taxes and thereby cancels other taxes 
such as school taxes and local improvements; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Trustees’ Convention go on record as being op- 
posed to this and ask that legislation be enacted 
to allow land sold by Irrigation Districts to be 
responsible still for payment of school or im- 
provement taxes. 

Reply: 

The condition complained of is under consid- 
eration, and a way is being sought of preventing 
injustices to school districts in the sale of land 
for arrears of water rates under the Provincial 
Irrigation Act. 

2. 

WHEREAS: Crown Lands held by homestead 
and pre-emption entry revert to the Crown with 
large amounts of school taxes in arrears which 
thereby are cancelled and cause a loss to the dis- 
trict; and 

WHEREAS: patented lands revert to the 
Crown with school taxes owing and are held by 
the Government for higher prices, and thereby 
delay the payment of taxes and thus cause hard- 
ship to the school district ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this con- 
vention petition the Government to sell all lands 
to the highest bidder and thus enable the district 
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to levy taxes on these lands and make them useful 
to the school district and vicinity. 
Reply: 

The desirability of allowing the classes of 
lands referred to to become again tax-paying is 
recognized. The Departments responsible must, 
however, consider, at the same time, the loss by 
way of arrears of taxes to school districts and 
municipal units in the case of patented lands 
should these be offered to the highest bidder re- 
gardless of their worth, and of the amount of 
taxes owing against them. The point urged in the 
resolution will be considered by the Departments 
in determining their policy with respect to lands 
which from time to time may be open for sale. 


3. 

WHEREAS: at the present time the Municipal 
Districts are required to send the requisition pay- 
ment to the school districts at the end of March, 
June, September and December; and 

WHEREAS: the June payment is received a 
few days after the school is closed for the summer 
holidays and the December payment is received 
in the month of January in the following year; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association ask the Gov- 
ernment to set the date for sending these payments 
to the school districts as March 15th, June 15th, 
September 15th and December 15th. 

Reply: 

The proposal that requisitions of school dis- 
tricts be made payable fifteen days earlier than 
is now required will be discussed with the Execu- 
tive of the Association of Municipal Districts, at 
an early date. 


4, 

WHEREAS: the ratepayers of the school 
district provide the money to pay the teacher and 
in the main are the parents of the children taught 
by the teacher; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that Section 
57, Clause (f) of The School Act be amended to 
provide that the full inspector’s report regarding 
the qualifications and work of the teacher should 
be read at the annual meeting without any special 
resolution to that effect being necessary. 

Reply: 

Since this provision of The School Act was 
made at the earnest solicitation of the teachers, 
it is suggested that the executives of the two 
organizations might discuss together the advisabil- 
ity of its repeal. 

5 


WHEREAS: since the municipalities have now 
the collection of school taxes and the amount of 
bookkeeping in the rural schools is thereby re- 
duced so that the auditing thereof requires only 
a short time; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
amount of the auditor’s fees for rural schools be 
reduced. 

Reply: 

The advisability of reducing the fee for audit- 
ing the books of school districts whose taxes are 
re by municipalities is under consideration. 

WHEREAS: there is at the present time great 
difficulty in operating schools; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that no rural 
district be responsible for the actual teaching of 
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or the payment of tuition fees for its high school 
pupils for more than a period of three years, this 
being sufficient time to cover the twenty-five units 
required for Grades IX, X and XI. 

Reply: 

It is felt that the full import ofi this resolu- 
tion may not have been realized, and the Depart- 
ment suggests that it should receive further con- 
sideration before action is taken. 

7 


RESOLVED that this Convention ask the De- 
partment of Education to add an elementary 
course in book-keeping in Grades VII and Vill. 
Reply: 

Steps are being taken toward making an 
elementary course in Book-keeping available in 
the higher grades of the elementary school. 

8 


RESOLVED that either teacher or school board 
may terminate the agreement by giving thirty 
days’ notice, and that no other formalities be 
required. 

Reply: ; 

The question of the method of terminating 
agreements was, during the last Session of the 
Legislature, the subject of a conference between 
the Executives of the Trustees’ Association and of 
the Teachers’ Alliance, and at their joint request 
legislation governing the matter was enacted, to 
come into effect on proclamation. The legislation 
has not yet been proclaimed. It will no doubt be 
the subject of discussion at the approaching Con- 
vention, and it is expected that the attitude of the 
Association toward the suggested change will be 
declared. 


RESOLVED that all contracts made between 
the Board of Trustees of rural schools and their 
teachers be accepted by the Department of Educa- 
tion regardless of! the salary named therein. 
Reply: 

It is expected that the question of the minimum 
salary will be considered by the Legislature at the 
coming Session. 

10. 

WHEREAS under the present system of deter- 
mining the taxable volume of land values an un- 
just and illogical: policy has been established and 
in force for several years in that a feeble attempt 
has been made to place in effect a portion of the 
Henry George theory of single tax which is a tax 
on land values only, thus exempting all buildings 
from taxation; and 

WHEREAS: this policy promotes an unjust 
discrimination against rural values in that much 
the larger portion of the value is in the land and 
not in the buildings and improvements thereon; 
and 

WHEREAS: urban values are largely in the 
buildings erected on the land, thus causing rural 
values to carry an unjust share of the supple- 
mentary tax now levied for general Provincial 
purposes; and 

WHEREAS: the Advisory Committee on Tax- 
ation in the report made in 1928 in the month of 
February, on page 72 thereof, recommended that 
this be repealed ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we go 
on record as demanding the repeal of this Act. 
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Reply: 

Owing to the difficulty of securing the means 
of carrying on the essential services of the Pro- 
vince, it is not considered advisable to abandon 
this source of revenue at the present time. 

11. 

RESOLVED that the interpretation of “elector” 


in The School Act 1931 be changed to read “occu- ° 


pant, owner, or payer of a poll tax” instead of 
“person”. And further that “owner or occupant” 
shall be deemed to include husband, wife, parents 
and sons and daughters of the full age of twenty- 
one years who are in actual residence on the pro- 
perty in question. 

Reply: 

Since ‘the definition proposed would disfran- 
chise certain persons quite as much entitled to vote 
as some of those included, it is suggested that no 
change be made at present, and that boards of dis- 
tricts where the present definition of ‘‘elector’’ is 
not considered satisfactory should make known 
to the Department the precise nature of their com- 
plaints, in order that definite information may be 
had. 

12. 

WHEREAS: in the past pupils in some schools, 
writing examinations in Grade XI have been 
forced by Departmental regulations to go to other 
schools than those in which they have studied, to 
write these examinations, thus causing consider- 
able expense and inconvenience (in some cases 
pupils have missed writing altogether) ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Trustees’ Association in Convention assembled 
recommend to the Minister of Education that the 
pupils be permitted to write all examinations, in- 
cluding supplementary examinations in the schools 
in which they have studied. 

Reply: 

In schools where there are three full time 
Grade XI students or three pupils taking Grades 
XI and XII, these pupils are allowed to write on 
the examinations in their own schools. In cases 
where there are not more than two students writ- 
ing on Grade XI they are requested to write in an 
adjoining district, or if their district is remote 
from another school they are given the privilege 
of writing at their own centre provided an exam- 
iner other than their teacher takes charge of the 
examination. It has been the policy of the De- 
partment to allow examinations to be written with 
as little inconvenience to the student as possible. 
It has, however, gone about as far in this direction 
as is considered wise, and indeed farther than any 
other province. 

13 


WHEREAS: the school trustees of the pro- 
vince of Alberta are not in favor of the system 
of high school examinations held in June 1931, 
and do not consider the system fair to either pupils 
or teachers; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Minister of Education be requested to re-establish 
the original system of Departmental examinations, 
and at such fees that the same shall not exceed 
the actual cost of the examinations. 

Reply: 

Prior to the change, pupils in Alberta schools 
were subjected to more Departmental Examina- 
tions than are required in any other province in 
Canada. The criticism was frequently heard that 
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the Departmental Examinations were overshadow- 
ing the work of the entire school year, to the detri- 
ment ofl education. Numerous requests, by reso- 
lution and otherwise, were received each year for 
a lowering of the examination fees which were 
felt to be burdensome. As the fees had never 
been more than sufficient to cover the cost of ex- 
aminations, relief could be given only by reducing 
the number of papers which the Department was 
required to examine. A return to the former 
system would cost the parents of the pupils in the 
neighborhood of $50,000.00, and in many homes 
the payment of the fee would entail considerable 
hardship. While there are admittedly some dis- 
advantages, the system is considered to be work- 
ing out satisfactorily on the whole, and it is felt 
that it should be given a longer trial before being 
condemned. It is difficult to see why Alberta 
should require a much more extended and expen- 
sive system of Departmental Examinations than is 
found necessary in other provinces. 

14. 

WHEREAS: The School Act provides that a 
school district is liable for payment of high school 
fees for their pupils attending high school in an- 
other district, to be collected by the school boards 
of ag district, where these children are attending ; 
an 

WHEREAS: this frequently gives rise to hard 
feelings and disagreements; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that these 
high school fees be paid by the Department of 
Education out of the grants earned by the school 
districts which are liable for these fees and thus 
prevent any friction whatsoever. 

Reply: 

High school fees are by no means the only 
obligation that school districts must meet. They 
must pay the salary of the teacher in their school, 
and frequently owe one or more former teachers. 
There would not appear to be sufficient reason for 
making high school fees a preferred claim to be 
satisfied before the ones cited above. 

15. 

WHEREAS: many of the text books are printed 
in too small type and thereby cause unnecessary 
strain on the pupils’ eyes; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Department of Education be asked to require that 
all text books be printed in an average large type 
to be fixed by them. 

Reply: 

When authorizing or purchasing texts the 
Department does give consideration to the size of 
type. For example, publishers have been notified 
that in the making of the new Readers now under 
consideration the size of type, thickness of line, 
breadth of letter and spacing shall meet all hy- 
gienic requirements, and the length and arrange- 
ment of lines shall meet the requirements of the 
latest and best research work, such as are set forth 
in the Twenty-Fourth Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. If any texts 
are found to be unsuitable on account of the 
smallness of the type, an effort will be made to 
remedy the deflect. 


Consolidated Section 
16. 
RESOLVED that in Section 6 (d) of The School 
Grants Act the word “hire” be inserted before 
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the word “‘purchase’’ to read as follows: “‘To each 
consolidated district which has provided by hire 
or purchase an approved motor conveyance.... 
.... School.” 

Reply: 

It is the intention to bring the proposed change 
before the Legislature. 

Urban Section 

17. 

RESOLVED that the Legislature be requested 
to provide in The School Act power to school 
boards to charge fees commensurate with the cost 
of instruction to children from outside districts. 
Reply: 

It is suggested that this resolution might well 
be discussed by the Convention as a whole. 

18. 

WHEREAS: the Senior Matriculation course in 
High School comprises thirty units; and 

WHEREAS: it is recognized that this course 
cannot be successfully covered by the ordinary 
student in four years; and 

WHEREAS: the present over-crowding of the 
course and especially the fourth year unduly over- 
burdens the student without resulting in a defin- 
ite mastery of the subjects taken; and 

WHEREAS: the majority of students already 
require five years for the full course; and 

WHEREAS: the University faculties, in de- 
manding twenty-nine units from Senior Matricu- 
lants, have virtually forced a five-year course upon 
the students; 

BE IT RESOLVED that the urban section of 
the Alberta School Trustees’ Association strongly 
recommends to the Department of Education that 
the High School curriculum be reorganized on a 
five-year basis, with what minor adjustments the 
Department may deem necessary, but without ap- 
preciably adding to the present course. 

Reply: 

A readjustment of the courses in Mathematics 
in Grade XII which will reduce the units in this 
subject to two has just been completed with the 
University, thereby reducing the requirements for 
Senior Matriculation to twenty-nine units. The 
Department is undertaking a survey to determine 
the advisability of reducing the requirements for 
the Grade XII certificate to twenty-eight units. 

Very many students receiving the Grade XII 
certificate have completed all the work in four 
years. 

Any school board now has authority to so or- 
ganize its high school program as to have the 
Senior Matriculation work cover five years. 

19. 

WHEREAS: our secondary education is a de- 
velopment in our educational system that pre- 
sents a serious problem and one placing a heavy 
burden on ratepayers undertaking as a matter of 
necessity provisions for higher education; and 

WHEREAS: the system as at present in effect 
leaves it a matter largely to the few to carry the 
burden of secondary education while the many 
profit; and 

WHEREAS: in order to meet present day re- 
quirements, a re-adjustment is absolutely essential ; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that this 
Convention approve the following declaration; 

That the Government allocate, to centres pos- 
sessing high school facilities, certain areas to be 
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designated as High School Districts, these areas to 
be large so as to make the incidence to taxation 
as light as possible. - 
Reply: 

It is suggested that this resolution might well 
be discussed by the Convention as a whole. 
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WHEREAS: city school districts in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta hold their elections of trustees in 
the months of November and December; and 

WHEREAS: rural and village districts hold 
their election of trustees not later than the twen- 
tieth day of January, yearly, in accordance with 
The Sshool Act, 1931; and 

WHEREAS: the date for the town elections 
necessitates a new board of trustees taking over 
their duties almost in the middle of a school term, 
and thus does not give town trustees the same ad- 
vantage of planning for the year as city, village 
or rural trustees ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this 
Association go on record as in favor of amend- 
ments to The Town Act and to The School Act 
which will enable town trustees to be elected not 
later than the twentieth day of January yearly, 
thereby conforming to the date of all other elec- 
tions in the province except city elections. 

Reply: 

It is the wish of town authorities to hold all 
elections on the same date. They demand that 
financial statements and all reports be available 
for the annual meeting, and these cannot be had 
until February. The Department of Municipal 
Affairs has been consulted in this connection. As 
the present system seems to be very satisfactory 
to town authorities, no change is contemplated 
in the near future. 


Do we learn more through our intelligence or 
our emotions? Probably the answer might be 
that we acquire more knowledge through the 
former and more wisdom through the latter — 
wisdom being largely an affair of the heart. 
Young parents do not automatically know how to 
care for their first baby, but they know how to 
love it, and through their love for the wee son or 
daughter they learn a deeper sympathy and 
warmer affection for humanity than they ever 
would learn through study of all the economics 
and sociology in the world. The old saying “Ex- 
perience is the best teacher’ applies to more than 
the fact that we learn through the knocks which 
life gives us all. We learn most through happi- 
ness, when once we know that we ARE happy. 
A youngster at school can often answer questions 
which would puzzle older heads, but still has the 
real lessons to learn. It is not until our hearts 
have been actively engaged in living that we make 
real progress. Some people who are almost illiter- 
ate have more wisdom than some with many col- 
lege degrees. Blessed is the person who has both 
extensive knowledge and a warm heart, for of 
such are the real leaders of the world. 

—The Strathray Age Dispatch. 


INFORMATION WANTED 
Teacher: “Are there any more questions you 
would like to ask about whales?” 
Small Girl: “Teacher, what has the Prince got 
to do with them ?” 















THERE IS A “BEST” IN 

EVERYTHING...... 
in cleaning service we see to it that THE 
EMPIRE maintains its well established 
reputation for being the best. 








Consult us regarding your cleaning and 
dyeing requirements 





Price Lists and Information Upon Request 


EMPIRE CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 






Limited 
“Reliable—That’s All” 
Plant: 902 Fourth Avenue West - Calgary 
Branch: 234 Twelfth Avenue West - Calgary 
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Here Are Books To Solve 
Your Arithmetic Problems 


THE 
TEACHING OF MODERN ARITHMETIC 
By J. S. Mills 


This book is based on the new Saskatchewan 
Course. It is thoroughly new and up-to-date. 
Price $2.00. 


DENT’S ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 
By. J. S. Miils 
Books for Grades 6 and 7 now ready. In pre- 
paration—books for Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8. 
Price .35 cents each. 


ORAL ARITHMETIC 
By Dr. C. C. Goldring 


Oral problems for the first five Public School 
Grades. Price .90 cents. 


These books, and our monthly magazine 
DENT’S TEACHERS’ AID, which will be sent 
to you FREE upon REQUEST, are obtainable 
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Economy Tours from $184 
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Sailings June 16th, 28rd, 30th, 
July 7th from Montreal 
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Company 
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TO ESTABLISH YOUR 
FINANCIAL Independence 


There is only one certain way to establish your sound financial position and that is by adopting a definite, 
well-planned course of safe, systematic investment. Those who adopt such a plan acquire greater wealth, and 


acquire it with less risk and delay, than is possible by any other method. The only requirement is the courage 
to invest persistently and regularly a moderate portion of your income, whether that income be large or small. 


Commercial Life Bonds offer an unequalled medium for the establishment of your sound financial position. 
Many school teachers.are doing this by means of Commercial Life Bonds. The 10, 15 and 20 Year is a very 
popular combination. 


Give us a chance to tell you what this will do for you. We are not attaching a coupon. Teachers would 
much rather write a letter. 


Don’t invest your money where there is the slightest chance of it being lost. Apply that acid test to every 
cent of your hard-earned savings that you invest. 


We will be glad to send a 


supply of blotters in response 
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HEAD OFFICE — EDMONTON, CANADA 
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Suggesting New Teaching Methods 


GRAMMAR IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By H. G. Martyn, B.A., D.Paed. 


“Should prove most helpful to all teachers and of real value to those who are dissat- 
isfied with the results of present methods of instruction. The author has gone into 
the subject exhaustively, and though he has exposed a sad state of affairs he has 
also done much spade work towards a general improvement.”—Hamilton Spectator. 

The book traces the history of grammar and shows how the course of study must be 
suited to the capacity and interest of the pupils. $1.50, postage 6c. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH DRILL 
By Rosamond deWolfe Archibald 


This book, which has been used with excellent results at the Horton Academy, 
Wolfville, and in a number of other schools, really aims to make a game out of good 
English on the basis that “the way to learn to speak English correctly is to speak 
correct English.” It suggests a series of thirty-eight drills for use in the school, or 
in the home, or even in the children’s play, which are almost. certain to provide for 
the avoidance of some of the most ordinary errors in English. 90c, postage 6c. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Pioneer Publisher - Toronto 2 Ont. 








